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NATIONAL COUNCIL 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


© The Lion Studio 
Brice Harris 
NCTE president, 1958 


MINNEAPOLIS—High school students outstanding in Eng- 
lish will receive public recognition through a plan unveiled 
at the 47th annual National Council of Teachers of English 
meeting held here over Thanksgiving weekend. Scrolls will 
go to 435 students apportioned among the states (following 
Congressional representation ratios). Newspapers and col- 
lege admission officers will be notified of the awards to 
encourage scholarships. 

Tentative plans call for nomination of second semester 
juniors, not more than one for every 500 enrolled. NCTE 
affiliate juries will examine supporting letters, four original 
pieces of writing, and test results. A national committee 
will determine finalists. 

Three issues took the convention spotlight: 

1. How shall classroom instruction in grammar adapt to 
the new picture of our language presented by linguistic 
scholars? 

2. The raising of professional certification requirements 
to insure that English teachers know their subject. 

3. What should the English teacher do about com- 
munication by mass media? 

Council business: Endorsed plan to build new $210,000 
headquarters building at Champaign-Urbana on _ land 
offered by Univ. of Illinois. Heard report from Secretary 
].N. Hook that membership-subscriptions rose to nearly 
40,000, income to $291,297. 

Business meeting voted to establish a commission to work 
actively to raise state standards for English teachers; to re- 
quest regional accrediting associations to require 24 hours in 
English in addition to methods as minimum preparation and 
to insist that even the “smallest secondary school” have at 
least one English teacher with a collegiate major in English; 
that all core teachers hold certificates in both subject fields. 

Also resolved for fewer out-of-class responsibilities for 
English teachers; not more than 25 students per section; 

(Continued on page 6-T) 


NCSS 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 
FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Jack Allen 
NCSS president, 1958 


PITTSBURGH-—The National Council for the Social Studies 
is digging in for an expected onslaught against the humani- 
ties and social sciences. At its annual convention here last 
month, the NCSS pulled up its heaviest guns to defend the 
liberal arts against an all-out assault by Sputnik-blinded 
partisans of math-and-science. 

In a unanimous resolution, 1,000 NCSS delegates ex- 
pressed agreement with proposals for an increased emphasis 
on the natural sciences. “However,” the resolution warned, 
“science and mathematics themselves, important as they 
are, cannot provide solutions to many of the grave problems 
that we face today. The most serious issues of our time lie 
within the field of human affairs. For the solutions to these 
problems, we must look to the social sciences and to the 
humanities.” 

The resolution continued: “The present crisis demands that 
we strengthen every aspect of American education—the na- 
tural sciences and mathematics, the social sciences, and the 
humanities. The ideals and aspirations of a free society and 
its democratic institutions depend upon an educational pro- 
gram that is concerned with the entire breadth and depth of 
human experience. To this all-important objective, the social 
sciences can make a great and distinctive contribution. . . .” 

As its own contribution toward bolstering the American 
educational system, the NCSS moved to establish a National 
Commission on Strengthening the Social Studies. A planning 
committee will meet Jan. 12 in Washington to set up the 
new commission. 

New Council President Jack Allen forecast some of the 
educational changes likely. He told reporters that he “would 
question” putting science, math, and the social studies on 
the same level with such courses as home economics, typ- 
ing, and driver education. 

President-elect Howard H. Cummings pointed out that to- 
day’s average high school student takes only a year of 

(Continued on page 2-T) 
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American history, a half-year of world | 
history, and another half-year of Ameri- | 
can government. Said Cummings: “Our | 
program does not give students an ade- | 
quate understanding of world affairs. | 
Without this understanding, they can- | 
not be expected to intelligently grasp 
what is happening in the world today 
| and also satisfactorily fulfill their future 
| responsibilities as adult citizens.” 

| 
Concepts and Values | 

Controversy, on which social scientists 
thrive, fixed its hot glare on New York 
Univ.’s Sam P. McCutchen, chairman of 
NCSS Committee on Concepts and 
Values, whose “14 points” aroused sharp 
discussion. Since 1955, McCutchen has 
been steering his committee through 
the strains and stresses of preparing “A 

| Guide to Content in the Social Studies” 

and now the work was ready for the 
analysts, chief of whom was Harvard's 
Donald W. Oliver. Said Oliver of 
McCutchen: “I come not to bury Caesar 
but to appraise him.” 

The abridged version of McCutchen’s 
80-page report distributed at the con- 
vention listed “fourteen themes, each a 

| societal goal of American democracy.” 
| The preface explains: “The statement 
of each theme has been amplified into 
two or three paragraphs and for each 
theme from 16 to 39 illustrative con- 
cepts and generalizations have been 
provided to aid in the development of 
}each theme into curricular materials.” 

The 14 “themes” offered as “goals” 
were identified as follows: 

1. Intelligent uses of forces of nature. 
2. Recognition and understanding of 
world interdependence. 3. Recognition 
of the dignity and worth of the in- 
dividual. 4. Use of intelligence to im- 
prove human living. 5. Vitalization of 
our democracy through intelligent use 
of public education. 6. Intelligent ac- 
ceptance by individuals and groups of 
responsibility for achieving democratic 
social action. 7. Increasing effectiveness 
of family as a basic social institution. 

8. Effective development of moral 
and spiritual values. 9. Intelligent and 
responsible sharing of power in order 
to attain justice. 10. Intelligent utiliza- 
tion of scarce resources to attain widest 
general well-being. 11. Achievement of 
adequate horizons of loyalty. 12. Coop- 
eration in the interest of peace and wel- 
fare. 13. Achieving a balance between 

| social stability and social change. 14. 
| Widening and deepening the ability to | 
live more richly 

Chief critic Oliver found “no rela- 
14 independent 


| 


| tionship among the 
and “no systematic justification | 
| for the themes other than the presenta- | 


| 


| themes” 
| 
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tion of facts about American life and 
American ideas.” There was, he con- 
tinued, “little emphasis on findings and 
especially methodology of some of the 
newer social sciences: sociology, social 
psychology, and anthropology.” 


. . 
TeachingCommunism 

The urgency of “doing a better job 
in teaching about communism” was 
pointed out by Clarence D. Stephenson 
of the Pennsylvania State Department 
of Public Instruction. 

“It is now time,” Stephenson stated, 
“to look at communism realistically 
factually, analytically, and objectively 
not only at the faults, but at everything, 
and as it really is. It is better—far safet 
at least—to overestimate the strength of 
an adversary than to underestimate it.’ 

Chief such programs: 
Well-informed persons “incur the risk” 
of being 
tainted” if as the result of scholarship or 
research they said anything “the least 


obstacle. to 


regarded as “suspect o1 


bit favorable” to communism. 

Rules of thumb to be followed: 
PSubject should be taught only at se- 
nior high school level within framework 
of existing courses (usually problems 
of democracy or world history). 
Teacher is a key 
possess highest qualifications. 
PFree and 
allowed with no facts censored or with- 
held, if we are to be consistent in ow 
faith in democracy. 

In listing the best materials on the 
subject for students, Mr. Stephenson 
drew attention to 
Communism, a handbook prepared and 
published by Scholastic Magazines. 
Copies are available at the following 
prices: 1 to 9 copies, 50 cents each; 
bulk prices on request. Orders should 
be sent to Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 

Pennsylvania is preparing a teaching 
guide entitled Communism and Democ- 
racy: Suggestions and Resources, to be 
ready next fall. Out-of-state teachers 
may secure the guide at $1 by writing 
to Clarence D. Stephenson, Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa., 


Box 911. 


factor and should 


open discussion must be 


Freedom Answers 


. . 
Blowing Up Russia 
Ohio State’s Keith Tyler startled his 
discussion panel on “Do teachers en- 
courage critical thinking through dis- 
cussion of current affairs?”, by asking, 


“Do we 
thinking?” 
He had in mind the teachers, all too 
numerous, who “don’t want to get into 
trouble” by introducing controversial is- 
sues. The use of current materials, 
panelists said, can be started in the 
primary grades, and, by a judicious se- 


want to encourage critical 


lection of topics, children can be started 
on critical thinking. The term “critical 
thinking” itself should not be used until 
the sixth grade, and then it should be 
clearly defined. Panelist Clyde Varner 
of Cleveland asked a class of 34 ninth 
graders what the term meant. Twenty 
thought it meant “to find fault.” 

“Is there a place fo 
biased material in the classroom?” 
asked Tyler. Panelists said there was if 
materials are available (and used) on 
all sides of the subject. Panelists agreed 


deliberately 


that school boards should not set up 
restrictions in connection 
with topics to be discussed. 


taboos and 
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“Emotional thinkers” can be devel 
oped into “critical thinkers” by the skill 
ful teacher. Don’t shut off the boy who 
states “Why don’t we blow Russia off 
the face of the earth?” or the one who 
shouted, during a discussion on the 
Mideast, “What business is it of ours?” 
Use these as springboards to critical in 
quiry, perhaps for a set period later, 
giving the students opportunity to con- 
sult sources. “Nothing is better for this 
purpose than the weekly publications 
especially prepared for school use, and 
the daily 
Richard Gross. 

(Continued on page 4-T 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is published in six 
editions weekly as the Teacher Edition of 
Senior Scholastic, World Week, Practical 
English, Junior Scholastic, NewsTime, and 
Explorer. =e 


Academic Freedom 


For vears, the NCSS has come out 
with gloomy reports on the status of 
academic But 
Reported Isidore Starr, chairman of the 
NCSS academic freedom committee: 

“With the exception of some areas of 
the 
erally 


freedom. not this year 


country, teachers are today gen- 


enjoying a greater measure of 
academic freedom 2 

Starr, a teacher at New York City’s 
Brooklyn Technical H.S., said that many 
subjects that were once considered too 
hot to handle in the classroom are now 
without any community 
Among the controversial 


the U.N 


being taught 
reper¢ uSSIONS 


issues: communism, and 


UNESCO. 

He credited community awareness of 
the importance of giving youngsters a 
thorough understanding of controversial 
issues with being responsible for the 
changed classroom picture. 

In some Southern and Southwestern 
communities, Starr said, the controversy 
desegregation dropped an 
academic curtain on classroom discus- 
sion of racial questions. 


Reading Skills 


Reading authorities J. Allen Figurel, 
Josephine Tronsberg, and Maxine Gray 
of the Univ. of Pittsburgh; and Helen 
Huus of the Univ. of Pennsylvania, rep- 
resented the International Reading As- 
sociation in a joint NCSS meeting on 
“Reading in the Social Studies.” 

Special reading skills are required 
for the understanding of maps, charts, 
graphs, and pictures, and it must not be 
taken for granted that children acquire 
these skills without instruction, it was 
pointed out. The fourth grade is not 
early to introduce some map- 
reading skills. 

Studies indicate that reading of 
graphs and charts may be taught in any 
grade provided the degree of difficulty 
is paced with the maturation levels of 
the pupils. 

“In this day and age,” said Figurel, 
“teaching children how to read news- 
papers and magazines needs no de- 
fense. Our young people will have to 
cope with national and _ international 
problems of great complexity, as well 
as local problems. . . . Effective reading 
will help them maintain a balance in 
their thinking.” 

Maxine Gray observed: “Events of 
the past few weeks lead us, as teach- 
ers, to evaluate the experiences we 
provide for children to grow in their 
ability to think and act. We must re- 
member that these youngsters have 
lived only 5/70, 10/70, 18/70, or what- 
ever fraction of their lives may be in 
our jet-propelled cobalt age. By far the 
greatest per cent of their time will be 
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lived in an age when man has con- 
quered space . . . More time needs to 
be spent discovering knowledge of cur- 
rent and persistent problems of living.” 


New Officers 


Prof. Jack Allen, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., is 
new NCSS president. Howard H. 
Cummings, U.S. Office of Education, is 
president-elect. 

Eunice Johns, social studies depart- 
ment chairman, Wilmington (Del.) 
Public Schools, was elected vice 
president. New members of board of 
directors: Ruth Ellsworth, Wayne State 
Univ., Detroit; Dorothy Pauls, social 
studies teacher, Soldan H.S., St. Louis; 
and Prof. Samuel P. McCutchen, New 
York Univ. 

Next year’s convention will be held 
in San Francisco. 

1958 NCSS Yearbook will be New 
Viewpoints in the Social Sciences, 
edited by Syracuse Univ.’s Roy Price. 


NCSS Briefs 


PWhat controversial issues should be 
taken up in U.S. history and govern- 
ment classes? A list of 20 topics was 
recently put to a group of Virginia edu- 
cators, reported Calvin W. Deam of the 


Univ. of Colorado. Issues found most 
suitable: merits and limitations of the 
two-party system; direct election of the 
President; evils of communism; getting 
along with other people regardless of 
class, religion, nationality, or race; per- 
mitting 18-year-olds to vote; and short- 
comings in our present practice of 
democracy. 


PAfter reading a particularly com 
plicated paragraph in his report on con 
cepts and values in the social studies, 
N.Y.U. Prof. Samuel P. McCutchen 
commented drily: “Hmmm. That made 
sense to me when I wrote it.” 


>The movies are certainly having their 
effect on the curriculum. One world 
history teacher in Rochester, N.Y. titled 
her course, “Around the World in 40 
Weeks.” 


PA special NCSS committee, unde 
Alice W. Spieseke of Columbia Univ. 
Teachers College, is drawing up a bib- 
liography of general books for use by 
world history students. Criteria: books 
must encourage youngsters to read, 
can't be sugar-coated or condescend- 
ing, must be historically accurate, must 
appeal to teen-agers. Books will be an- 
notated, with reading levels indicated. 


Keynote of the Citizenship Section, 
struck by Chairman Charles Merrifield: 
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America’s people (including teachers) 
are more mobile than ever before, and 
must learn to behave as citizens of an 
increasingly international community 
John Clarke Adams, Syracuse Univ., 
gave basic principles of “overseasman 
ship” for the 1,600,000 American spe 
cialists, civilian and military, 
resident abroad. They must learn how 
to communicate and how to adapt with 
humility in order to defend our way of 
life rationally. Our “best 
through their unconsciously 
benevolence, are often our poorest am 
bassadors. 


now 


people,” 
superior 


PA luncheon session on “Social Science 
and the Role of Geography” brought 
from William Warntz of the American 
Geographical Society a disclaimer to the 
contention that “geography is a ne 
glected subject above the sixth grade.’ 
In state universities, geography is get- 
ting more attention than ever before 
(246,000 taking it), while it is fading 
out in the so-called “Ivy institutions.” 


PWith his educational tongue in cheek 
Harold Benjamin, director of the Con 
necticut Study of the Role of Public Ed 
ucation, struck a cheerful note in his 
banquet address on “How Good Should 
Our Schools Be?” His text, paraphrased 
from the Latin aphorism, “Whom the 


gods would destroy they first make 
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ludicrous,” kicked off a rib-tickling sa- 
tire on our TV-commercial culture. Ed- 
ucated men, he said, must not bow 
down before the gods of the Cult of 
Ignorance: Snob-Appeal, Sentimental- 
ism, and Uniformity. 


Far too little is still being done at all 
levels of the curriculum to inform our 
students of the nations and cultures of 
Asia. This was the prime conclusion of 
the panel on “Teaching about Asia,” 
under the chairmanship of Richard 
Perdew, Bronxville (N.Y.) H.S. Miss 
Emelyn Waltz, of New Trier H.S., Win- 
netka, Ill, a winner in Scholastic- 
Teacher's “Wings Over the Pacific” 
contest, outlined a high school course 
on the History of China and Japan, now 
available through her new text. 


That portion of the work which is in 
larger type should be committed to 
memory by the pupil. That part which 
is in smaller type should be carefully 
perused.” Thus did Goodrich’s “History 
of the United States,” the most widely 
used school history text in the genera- 
tion before the Civil War, summarize 
its “teaching aids.” So reported William 
H. Cartwright, outgoing NCSS presi- 
dent, in his address on “Scholarship 
and Pedagogy.” NCSS Executive Secre- 
Merrill Hartshorn. NCSS_ has 
membership of 7,000. 
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composition study with not more than 
four classes per teacher. Voted once 
again to meet only in cities where 
hotels do not discriminate regarding 
race and religion, and to support the 
Save Walden campaign. Tabled re- 
ception of resolution commending com- 
pliance with the Supreme Court de- 
segregation decision. 

Officers elected: President: Prof. 
Brice Harris, Pennsylvania State Univ.; 
first vice president, Joseph Mersand, 
Jamaica H.S., New York City; second 
vice president, Helen F. Olson, direc- 
tor language arts, Seattle, Wash. 

Convention city for 1958 will be 
Pittsburgh. 


The New Grammar: Keen interest 
was shown in the three crowded meet- 
ings devoted to discussion and dem- 
onstration of teaching of structural lin- 
guistics, informally referred to as “the 
new grammar.” It is described by ex- 
perts as “an analysis of language based 
on form rather than meaning.” 

At the first session on “The World of 
Language,” three college professors 
presented three viewpoints, ranging 
from enthusiastic approval of structural 
linguistics (Henry Lee Smith, Jr., Univ. 
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of Buffalo) to the moderate—or evalu- 
ative—approach (John C. McGalliard, 
State Univ. of Iowa) to the frankly dis- 
approving viewpoint (Ralph B. Long, 
Univ. of Texas). 

At the second session several teach- 
ers of high school students at different 
grade levels briefly told of their own 
experiences in teaching structural lin- 
guistics, using mainly the recent book, 
Patterns of English, by Paul Roberts 
(Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1956). All 
indicated enthusiasm. 

At the third session 11th grade stu- 
dents of Minnesota’s University High 
School under teacher Stanley B. Keger 
demonstrated with Roberts’ book to 
show how students grounded in tradi- 
tional grammar might undertake the 
study of structural linguistics. There- 
after, a panel evaluated the demon- 
stration. In general, the critics sub- 
scribed to points previously made by 
Dr. McGalliard: 

1. At present, structural linguistics is 
a difficult concept for those who have 
learned any traditional grammar. 

2. Experts, so far, have not agreed 
on a standard set of terms and most are 
intermixing old terminology with new. 

3. As yet, there have been no large- 
scale tests of the teaching of structural 
linguistics by teachers trained in tradi- 
tional grammar. 

4. It will take some vears to train 
any large number of teachers to teach 
structural linguistics. 

Many teachers witnessing the dem- 
onstration agreed that the teaching of 
structural linguistics should begin be- 
low the high school level. 


More for the Gifted: “There are 
roughly 68,000 under 25 years of age 
with IQs higher than 150,” John E. 
Dobbin, Educational Testing Service, 
told the convention. “These are the in- 
tellectually ‘elite.’ Almost literally one- 
in-a-thousand.” A school rarely has 
more than one, Dobbin said. 

He argued that we should at least do 
as much for the gifted as baseball 
coaches do for a promising athlete. 

Other speakers told what is being 
done. Harland P. Hanson, director, Har- 
vard’s Program of Advanced Standing, 
reported that high school courses for 
college credit now bring the high 
standards of the European lycee to 
American high schools. “The most gifted 
are no longer the most underpriv- 
ileged,” declared Mildred Rock, super- 
visor, San Diego. 

Marian Zollinger, Portland, Ore., lan- 
guage arts supervisor, described special 
seminars in which superior students en- 
roll. “The idea of a child using the 
whole range of his ability should per- 
meate the school,” she said. 

San Diego, reported Miss Rock, en- 

(Continued on page 11-T) 
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Christmas Around the World 
(p. 10) 


World History 


Digest of the Article 

Christmas customs and symbols have 
their origins in parts of the 
world. In some instances they predate 
the birth of Christ. Kissing under the 
mistletoe, for example, can be traced to 
the ancient Druids of England who 
lived 200 before Christ. Cere- 
monial gift-giving began with the an- 
cient New Year festivities. 
Candles were: kindled by the ancient 
Persians. Theit Christmastime 
originated, at least in part, from the 
Jewish “Feast of Lights.” The Christ- 
mas tree custom can be traced to early 
17th-century and, by the 
1880's, became a colorful part of the 
holiday season for most Americans. The 
first 
published in Boston, in 1874, and sold 
for as much as $65 each. The spirit of 
friendship the cards inspire is now 
universal. 

Santa Claus, too, has a varied back- 
ground. He is known by different names 
in different lands. Oddly enough, Saint 
Nicholas—the fourth-century — bishop 
after whom Santa is modeled—lived not 
in the Arctic but in Turkey. The finish- 
ing touches on the picture of Santa 
which comes to our mind were painted, 
in 1866, by the celebrated cartoonist, 
Thomas Nast. St. Nicholas or Santa 
Claus remains the universal symbol of 
kindness. 


various 


years 
: ; 
Romans 


use at 


Germany 


American Christmas cards were 


Aim 

To acquaint students with the _his- 
torical origins of Christmas customs and 
symbols which contribute to the spirit 
of this holiday season. 


Things to Do 

1. Study the radio-TV programs 
which are published, including “Listen- 
ables and Lookables” in Scholastic 
Teacher, for programs which capture 
the Christmas spirit. Charles Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol is an old standby which 
is treasured at this time of the year. 
Encourage students to watch one or 
more of these programs. 

2. Students can consult the library 
catalogue or the librarian for Christmas 
stories. There is at least one “treasury” 
of Christmas stories which was pub- 
lished in recent years. 

3. The class historians can attempt 
to fill out one or more of the back- 
ground stories offered in the article 
(e. g., mistletoe, gift-giving, candles, 


Christmas tree, Christmas cards). This 
can be a written or oral report. 


4. The class cartoonists or poets can 
attempt to capture, in their favorite 
medium, the spirit of Christmas. 

5. Students can report on evidences 
of kindness in our troubled world (e.g., 
the work of the U. N. International 
Children’s Fund, Community Chest 
drives, local charities, work of the Red 
Cross in disaster technical aid 
programs to assist backward countries, 
Ctc.}. 


areas, 


6. An individual or a committee can 
prepare a two-minute message to be 
beamed on Christmas day to the people 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


Atoms and Electric Power (p. 16) 
American History, Economics, Problems of 
Democracy 
Digest of the Article 
The policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment has been to develop atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes in a partnership 
with private industry. The new atomic 
power plant, at Shippingport, Pa., exem- 
plifies that cooperation. Although the 
power produced is not as economical as 





power generated by coal, oil, or water, 
the new plant is a giant step forward. 

Obstacles which may further 
progress in nuclear fields by privat 
industry include the rising cost of build- 
ing nuclear reactors, the unwillingness 
of private companies to proceed on a 
fixed contract price, and the danger of 
costly law suits if harmful radiation 
should result from the operation. 

The U. S. 
ston and Congress are evaluating these 
obstacles with the purpose of moving 
forward rapidly in the development of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 


delay 


Atomic Energy Commis 


Aim 

To acquaint students with progress 
that is being made in the peaceful de- 
velopment of atomic energy and to con- 
sider obstacles to development of atomic 
power by private enterprise. 
Discussion Questions 

l. If 


Pennsylvania, why would you be ex 


you lived in Shippingport 
cited about power development in your 
city? Why has power development in 
Shippingport attracted worldwide at- 
tention? 





se wach 
Hallmark Cards 


Merry Christmas and a Bappy New Vear! 





8-T 


2. What do we mean when we speak 


of a “partnership approach” in the de- 
velopment of atomic energy in the U. S.? 
3. Private have to 


enterprise may 


trave ] a rough road be fore nuc lear pow- 


er plants become economical. Do you 
igree? Explain your point of view. 


Farm Surpluses (p. 8) 


American History, Economics 


Digest of the Arguments 

In our Forum ‘lopic ot the Week we 
consider aiguments on both sides of the 
Uncle Sam his 
igricultural surpius to play Santa Claus 


question ynould use 
to foreign nations? 
oul 


surplus hold that we have accumulated 


Those who tavor giving away 


$9 billion of food which is costing uS a 


million dollars a day to store, apart 


from another $200,000 to $1.000.0vU0 a 
lost 
that giving the surplus to needy people 


make 


us; that we have a moral responsibility 


day each day through spoilage; 


in other lands will friends for 
for helping the poor. 

Opponents argue that by “dumping” 
our surpluses we would drag down the 
thus 


injure friendly nations who export their 


world price for basic crops and 
surplus; that many needy in our own 
country are not receiving as much of 
the surplus as they can eat; that giving 
iway the surplus will not discourage 
farmers from producing surpluses year 
after year—elimination of price supports 


will do that. 
Aim 

To help students evaluate some of 
the arguments for and against giving 


away our farm surplus to people in 
other lands. 


Assignment 

l. Using parallel columns, outline the 
irguments for and against giving our 
farm surplus to needy people abroad. 
(Avoid use of the exact language in 
bold type prefacing each argument.) 

2. Write a short “practice” letter to 
your Congressman stating your position 
on disposal of farm surpluses. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What evidence is there that the 
production of farm surpluses is a con- 
tinuing problem in the United States? 

2. Discuss the relationship between 
farm prices and the government sup- 
port program. 

3. To what extent has the United 
States been helping the poor abroad 
with our farm surplus? Should we do 
more? Support your viewpoint. 

4. If you were a Burmese rice farm- 
er, or a Canadian wheat grower, why 
might you be interested in the U. S. 
policy on farm surpluses? 


SCHOLASTIC 


Coming Up! 


Your next issue of Senior Scholastic 
will be dated January 10, 1958. 


Senior Scholastic for 1958 will include 
special issues on: 
The American Government 
Space Travel 
Careers 
Scholastic Art and Writing 
Awards 
Plus all the regular weekly features 














5 & were in what 


factors might influence your position on 


you Congress, 
the disposal of the farm surplus? 

6. State the present 
policy on disposal of farm surpluses. 
Should this policy be changed in any 
way? Justify your stand. 


government's 


Shrine to Religious Freedom 
(p. 15) 


American History 

A landmark in the fight for religious 
freedom is the Flushing Remonstrance 
of December 27, 1657. It was made by 
Englishmen who had settled in a part 
of New Netherland which is now 
Flushing, Queens, in New York City. 
The protest, was 
against the arbitrary ruling of Governor 
Peter Stuyvesant who banned the ob- 


remonstrance, or 


servances in the colony of any denomi- 
nation except those of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church. John Bowne of Flush- 
ing, who led the protest, was imprisoned 
by Stuyvesant. But Bowne suc- 
cessful in persuading the Dutch West 
India Company to overrule Stuyvesant 
and thus gained religious freedom for 
Quakers and others who had 
banned from the colony. 


was 


been 


Aim 

To familiarize pupils with an early 
episode in the struggle for religious 
freedom in our country. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What evidence have we that re- 
ligious freedom is a firmly established 
principle in the United States? 

2. How did John Bowne contribute 
to the establishment of the principle of 
religious freedom? 

3. What was the Flushing Remon- 
strancer 

4. On December 27, this year, the 
Post Office Department will place on 
sale a three-cent stamp commemorating 
the “Flushing Remonstrance.” How 
does an issue of this kind contribute to 
understanding of a basic American 
principle? 


Things to Do 
1. Stamp collectors in the class may 
want to bring in a block of the new 


issue when it appears on December 27. 
It can be mounted on the bulletin 
board or passed around the class (a 
cellophane will 


ccvering of prevent 


damage). 

2. Radio-TV script writers can at- 
tempt a “You Are There” program fea- 
turing John Bowne and the Flushing 
Remonstrance. 


Thoreau (p. 14) 


American History 

Our Creative American this week is 
the famous author of Walden. A mid- 
nineteenth-century individualist, he 
championed unpopular causes and lived 
an austere life. 


Aim 
To acquaint students with an origina] 


American philosopher book, 
Walden, continues to be read. 


whose 


Discussion Questions 

1. Tourists in New England have 
made a visit to Walden Pond, near Con- 
cord, a “must.” Why? 

2. What was there about Thoreau’s 
way of life which marked him as an 
individualist? 

3. Emerson was greatly honored in 
his own lifetime. Thoreau was a close 
friend of Emerson’s. How is this knowl- 
edge helpful in understanding Thoreau? 

4. Thoreau’s stature in American let- 
ters has grown steadily since his early 
death. Why? 


Things to Do 

1. Read to the class a selection from 
Walden. A particularly beautiful pas- 
sage is excerpted in The Heritage of 
America, edited by Henry Steele Com- 
mager and Allan Nevins (“Henry Tho- 
reau Builds a Cabin at Walden Pond”), 
pages 432-438. 

Readings of this kind may whet the 
literary appetites of some students. 

2. An interesting insight into Thoreau 
may be gained from a reading of the 
brief chapter in The Flowering of New 
England, 1815-1865, by Van Wyck 
Brooks, pages 286-302. Superior read- 
ers should become familiar with vol- 
umes of this kind. 


Twelfth Night Coming (p. 6) 


Maurice Evans and Piper Laurie will 
star in Twelfth Night on Hallmark Hall 
of Fame, NBC-TV, December 15. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 25) 

I. Atoms: a-2; b-1; c-4. 

II. Christmas: a-4; b-4; c-3; d-2; 
f-3; g-3; h-l. 

III. Graph: a-T; b-T; 
f-T; g-T;-h-F. 

IV. Farm Surplus: a-4; b-2; 


e-3; 
c-NS; d-F; e-F; 


c-l, 


TEACHER Edition is continued on page 9-T 
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You'll still be celebrating 
Christmas next July 
if you get an RCA Victor 


portable 


a 
. ~ ee 
— - 


A—The Trouper. Portable rad th non-breakable “IMPAC™ case. Pla n batteries, AC or [ 
Raehe onamales 3817). $39.95". 


r Tr € BRT record 


C. ‘*Wavefinder”’ antenna. 3 two-t 6). $34.95*. B—The Winsome. 
portable rad MPA two-tone f —The Transistor Seven. A'!-transistor rtable radio in russet or white genuine 
$75.00*. D—Portable 2-Speed “Victrola.” core hes in sir ther. (9ED31). $49.95. 


2 two-tone fir 


PLAY IT SWEET AND COOL! Just leave 
this ad where Mom or Dad is sure 
to see it. They'll catch on! The folks 
know that a world-famous RCA Victor 
portable radio or “Victrola™ is “The 
Gift That Keeps On Giving.” 


RCA VICTOR PORTABLES REALLY GO— 
anywhere you want! To the front 
porch, to the beach, on a camping 
trip. Ever play one in a rowboat on a 


very special date? Glorious—that 


console-like “Golden Throat” tone. 


The Hardy. 3-way portable radio. Non-breakable “impac” case. 3 two-tone finishes (8BX5). $29.95*. 


The New “Globe Trotter.” Extra-powerful. * 


IMPAC”’ 


case. ““Wavefinder” antenna. Two handsome 


finishes (7BX8). $49.95*. Deluxe Portable Automatic 45 “Victrola.” Plays up to 2 hours with 


one stack 


“Victrola Iwin speakers 


of “45” EP's. 2-tone finishes (6EY3). $42.95. The Mark XII. Portable High Fidelity 45 
Brown simulated leather (SHF45P). $69.95. 


NEW “IMPAC” PORTABLE RADIOS are 
guaranteed not to break, crack or chip 
in 5 years of normal use. All new 
“Victrolas” shown here have rugged 
simulated leather cases. See them all 
at your RCA Victor dealer’s! 


@ RcAVICTOR 


n advertised | rices shown, 
hange. Slightiy higher far West and South 
able in Canada. Always insist 

engineered for extra listening 

*Less batteries 


rd ond tape players. 





The new 


and the f uture 


belongs to the 


alrman 


You have read about the early Age of Flight...grown up in the Jet Air Age. Now, as a young man, you 
stand on the threshold of a new age in which man will conquer outer space. It will be the age of trained 
technicians—those who have backgrounds in rocketry, jet propulsion, electronics, mechanics and allied 
fields. And nowhere else is such training so available and so complete today as in the U.S. Air Force 
Consider this fact as you plan your future. By joining the Air Force, you will, of course, meet your military 
obligation. But much more important, you will prepare yourself for unlimited opportunities in the new Age 
of Space. See your local Air Force Recruiter today—or mail the coupon. 


PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD AND MAIL TO: 
Airman Information, Dept. S-132 


You go places Box 7608, Washington 4, D. ¢ 
Please send me more information on my opportunities in the US 


faster Mn the Air Force. I am beiween the ages of 17-34 and reside in U.S.A. or 


possessions. 
NAME 


ise 


CITY ZONE___ STATE 





How you can be 
a better night driver 


KNOW HOW TO USE YOUR LIGHTS. Keep them 
clean, properly focused, and in good working 
order. Low headlights are for average driving in 
city and town. Use your high lights for open 
country roads. For your own safety, dim them for 
approaching cars. Never let them glare into the 
car ahead. 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT ONCOMING LIGHTS. Never 
look at them directly. Look past them to the 
white line or the road ahead. A clean windshield 
and a low light on your dashboard reduce glare. 
Slow down as cars approach you. Signal oncoming 
drivers to lower their “highs” by blinking yours. 


You can also use this signal for passing. 


DON’T DRIVE WHEN YOU'RE TIRED. If you feel sleepy 
at the wheel, stop and rest. If you must drive, 
see that the car is well ventilated. Sing or talk or 
listen to the radio. Most of all, don’t “outdrive 





your headlights.” That is, never go so fast that 





you can't stop in the distance you can see ahead. 
Whatever is beyond your headlights is unknown 


and can be dangerous. 
. 


The need for safety while driving is never greater than at night. 

Ford Motor Company has introduced special safety devices to help make night 
pan} I ) P 8 

driving less hazardous. But remember, no safety device ever invented is as 


effective as your own careful driving. 


More new ideas—more YOU ideas in 


The Ford Family of Fine Cars 


Ford « Thunderbird « Edsel ¢ Mercury « Lincoln «¢ Continental Mark III] « Ford Trucks 
lractors and Farm Implements «+ Industrial Engines FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


AMERICAN ROAD, DEARBORN, MICH 
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MOST VALUABLE PLAYER 


in the National Pro Football League, 


tells you what 


Wiksen e f 


equipment 


pest=¥chelomrem bbe st 


“It’s a matter of confidence. You drive harder and tackle 
harder with Wilson equipment to help you. I’ve looked over 
the Wilson youth equipment, and I can tell-you it is built 
to the same high standards of protection as the equipment 
we use in the pro league. It will help your game, too!” 
Wilson F-2074 Youth Helmet with bar mask 
Choice of colors and stripes. 6% - 7%. 
Wilson F-3170 Shoulder Pads. 


Maximum protection, comfortable 
fit. Padded with % inch rubber. 





“a — 
“E Oh, boy, 
Christmas Gifts! 


at your Wilson Dealer now 


Wilson TD-Y Football. Peb- 
Frank Gifford is a member of the ble grain cowhide. Exclusive 
Wilson Advisory Staff and plays “tacky grip” tanned in for 
for the New York Giants faster ball handling. 











Available wherever quality sports equipment is sold. 


Win wn Wilhon 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, Illinois 





His every appearance has been 


an outstanding television event. 


“The Taming 
of the Shrew” 


“Hamlet” 8 
“Richard II” ¢& 
“Macbeth” § ’ “The Devil’s Disciple” 
’ “Man and Superman” 


MAURICE 


EVANS 


returns December 15th to 
The Hallmark Hall of Fame 
in 


e.* , 


“TWELFTH 
NIGHT” 


Oh AM A Peeet-bectmjet-0.<-1-jel-t- bu 


“Twelfth Night’? has been hailed as Shakespeare’s 
most efféctive blending of love, lyrical beauty and 
hearty laughter. Right from its opening line, “If 
music be the food of love, play on,’’ this is an exhilarat- 
ing theatrical romp. Don’t miss its television premiere 
starring the greatest Shakesperean actor of our day. 


90 minutes live in full color—NBC-TV 
6:30-8:00 (EST), 5:30-7:00 (CST) 
4:30-6:00 (MST), 6:30-8:00 (PST) 


phy 
pallurank 
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When you care enough to send the very best 
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The Race for Space (Cont’d) 


Dear Editor: 

I disagree with Beverly Van Bibber 
(see Nov. 15 issue) that the race into 
space should be abandoned by the 
United States. 

Competition between the U. S. and 
the Soviet. Union for a scientific goal 
is a welcome relief from a weapons 
race. Would Beverly prefer that the 
Soviet Union and the U. S. concentrate 
on developing new ways of blasting 
each other to bits? 

We also must keep in mind the fact 
that man cannot refrain from attempts 
at space travel. He has never before 
refused the challenge of the unknown. 
He will not do so now. 

John Auer 
Lampeter-Strasburg High 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Dear Editor: 

The nation in control of the moon 
will be able to control the Earth. If a 
country can fire a rocket to the moon, 
they can fire one back from the moon— 
and pinpoint it on any city on Earth. 
Even if we dropped our Earth satellite 
program, we could be certain that the 
Soviet Union would not agree to follow 
our lead. 

Andrew Kranik 
Kiskiminetas Springs School 
Saltsburg, Pennsylvania 


Dear Editor: 

Our satellite program is necessary for 
two reasons. First, if we halted our pro- 
gram, the Soviet Union would become 
the leading scientific country in the 
world, This would place her far ahead 
of the U. S. in military might. Second, 
our lack of Earth satellites would en- 
able Soviet propagandists to undermine 
our prestige in foreign countries. 

Beverly also stated that Americans 
are not living up to their reputation 
as “promoters of the peace.” But if we 
dropped our satellite program, we 
would actually be promoting a future 


Letters 


attack on us. We should follow Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s advice to “speak softly, 
but carry a big stick.” 
Charles Cetti 
Pensacola High School 
Pensacola, Florida 


Space Race: Dissents 


Dear Editor: 

I agree with Beverly. Why look for 
another world, when we have so much 
to do here on our own? If some Ameri- 
cans don’t think we have enough of a 
task to do here on Earth, let them look 
at the low standards of living of people 
in other parts of the world—and in our 
own country! Why don’t we have a 
worldwide Operation Clean-Up before 
we start voyaging to other worlds? 

Linda Saunders 
McAllen’ High School 
McAllen, Texas 


Dear Editor: 

We have enough problems here on 
Earth. Why should we ask for more by 
shooting rockets into outer space? The 
$5,000,000,000 earmarked for Earth 
satellites would go a long way toward 
feeding and clothing the poverty 
stricken peoples of the world. 

Glenda Turpin 
Dinuba High School 
Dinuba, California 


Buck Rogers: Required Reading? 


Dear Editor: 

People laughed at me, and made 
smart remarks because I subscribed to 
a dozen different science fiction maga 
zines and never missed a science fiction 
movie. Now all these things are coming 
true. The laugh’s on them! 

I think it’s time we stopped listening 
to the Pentagon, and started reading up 
on Buck Rogers. How long does the 
Air Force expect us to believe that 
those flying saucers we've been seeing 
are unusual cloud formations? When 
we finally get to Mars, we'll find that 
it’s populated just like Earth—but with 
a different type of being and with pre- 
historic creatures. 

It’s time our Government started 
catching up with Flash Gordon. I just 
hope we don’t make the same mistake 
the Russians did and send up a dog in 
our satellite.-No dog can appreciate 


the significance of such an event. Let's 
pick some average citizen, like the fel 
low who wrote that well-thought-out 
letter against steady dating and the 
“herd instinct” (see Sept. 13 issue). 
Harold Scragg 
Niskayuna, New York 


Expel Russia from the U.N.? 
Dear Editor: 

It seems to me that the United Na- 
tions was entirely too lenient in its con 
demnation of the Soviet Union for the 
brutal slaughter of freedom-loving 
Hungarians (see Understanding the 
News, Sept. 27 issue). 

The U.N.’s “powder puff’ action 
against the Soviet Union was complete 
ly wrong. The proper action would 
have been to expel the Soviet Union 
and all the puppet nations which it 
controls, from U.N. membership. 

David Allen 
Louisville, Ky 


Oops 
Dear Editor: 

Your Nov. 15. crossword 
“Presidents on Parade,” 
error. In No. 40 Across, you asked for 
the capital of Nevada. The word that 
fits into the specified spaces is “Reno,’ 
another Nevada city. But the capital of, 
Nevada is Carson City! 

Russell Kilburn, Paul Genetti 
Lyle Ranta 

Rock Springs High School 

Rock Springs, Wyoming 


puzzle 
contains an 


(We goofed! Carson City is the cap- 
ital of Nevada.—Editors.) 


Orchids 


Dear Editor: 

Compliments to “MK”! His (or her) 
watercolor on the Nov. 22 cover of Sen 
ior Scholastic is nothing short of great! 
Having dabbled in watercolors myself. 
I can well appreciate the hard work 
and talent that went into it, 

Michael Kandel 
Kenwood High School 
Baltimore, Maryland 


(MK are the initials of Mel Klapholz 
an artist who lives in Springfield, Nes 
Jersey. He frequently does art work for 
Scholastic Magazines.—Editors. ) 
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Forum Topic 

of the Week 


UNCLE SAM— 


Santa Claus 


or Scrooge? 


A pro and con discussion: Should the 
United States dispose of its farm surpluses 
by giving them away free to needy nations? 
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Shoemaker in Syracuse Herald-Journal 


Now, Here Is Really Good Will Toward Men. 





FOR! 


1. Free food for underdeveloped coun- 
tries would help to make friends for the 
free world. 


Studies made by the United Nations 
show that two out of every three people 
in the world go to bed hungry every 
night. Most of these poorly-fed people 
live in “have-not” countries in Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America. 


Many of the world’s underdeveloped 


countries are now neutrals. We would 
like them to side with us in the “cold 
war” between communism and democ- 
racy. 

American visitors to Southeast Asia 
report that Red propagandists are telling 
neutral peoples that the U. S. would 
rather allow its surplus food to rot than 
have Asian children eat it. It is difficult, 
these Americans say, to make a con- 
vincing answer to the Communist 
charge. 

How can we counteract this Soviet 
propaganda? Only by giving our sur- 
plus food to these nations! 

In 1956, Willis C. Armstrong, deputy 
director of the State Department’s Office 
of International Trade and Resources, 
stated: “Our authority to dispose of 
agricultural goods . . . is a real asset 
in our foreign relations. Many 
countries politically very friendly to the 
U. S. are in serious economic difficul- 
ties. In these cases, we can do much 
to improve our relations with these 
countries by judicious use of our sur- 
pluses.” 

Earl L. Butz, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, backs this up. “We are 
learning to use . . . surpluses,” he has 
said, “as a positive factor in our for- 
eign policy. These donations to other 
countries for relief of famine, flood, 
and other disasters are making 
friends for us in many countries that 
we're trying to keep from slipping under 
Russian domination.” 

Under the Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act of 1954, we 
have given limited amounts of U. S. 
food surpluses free of cost to about 
70 countries. 

If there is any doubt that our food 
giveaway program is effective, look’ at 
what the Soviet Union is doing. It’s 
copying us! 


2. Our religious traditions charge us 
with being our brother's keeper. ; 


The Christian and Jewish faiths teach 
us that God is the Father of all men, 


and that all men are brothers. The 
Judeo-Christian religions also teach that 
each of us, individually, is his brother's 
keeper. 

In 1956, Paul Comly French, execu- 
tive director of CARE from 1946 to 
1955, wrote: “Today the U. S. has an 
opportunity to demonstrate to the world 


that [we practice what we preach]. 
[Our surplus] food, if used not as a 
part of international power politics, but 
as a sharing of our God-given plenty 
with our brothers of every race . 
can be a clear demonstration of our 
feeling for our fellow men.” 


3. We have a selfish reason, too. 


It costs the Federal Government more 
than $1,000,000 each day to store the 
surplus food it has purchased. Another 
$100,000 to $2,000,000 is lost each day 
through spoilage. 

How can we best cut out this con- 
tinual waste—and expense to our tax- 
payers? The best way is to give sur- 
pluses free to underdeveloped lands. 


AGAINST! 


1. If we “dumped” our surpluses 
abroad, we would hurt many friendly 
countries who export farm products. 


Since the end of World War II, the 
U. S. has pumped billions of dollars 
into war-torn countries in Western Eu- 
rope and parts of Asia. Many of these 
countries make their living exporting 
farm products—the very same farm 
products some Americans are talking 
about “dumping.” Therefore, if we give 
away our surpluses recklessly or exces- 
sively, we would be hurting our friends. 
The billions of dollars we have already 
given in aid would go down the drain. 

Burma, for example, has an economy 
based on the exportation of rice. The 
Soviet Union has offered to purchase 
surplus rice from Burma. If the U. S. 
“dumps” surplus rice in Asia, Burma 
would have no alternative except to 
sell its rice to the Soviet Union. This 
would give the Soviet Union a foothold 
in Burma’s economy. Burma might fall 
into the paws of the Red bear. 

Many friendly nations already have 
complained about America’s limited 
agricultural giveaway program. These 
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include such allies as Australia, Canada, 
Mexico, New Zealand, Thailand, and 
Uruguay. 


2. Americans should have the first 


chance at U. S. farm surpluses. 

Many U. S. families, individuals, and 
institutions already receive surplus food 
free from the Federal Government. 
Some of this surplus food goes for 
school lunches. About 11,000,000 U. S. 
school children benefited from this pro- 
gram last year. About 1,000,000 other 
Americans also receive surplus food 
free. These are inmates of certain chari 
table institutions—hospitals, asylums, 
and nursing homes. About 100,000 
needy American Indians also receive 
surplus food free each year. 

Today more than 5,000,000 Ameri- 
cans—mainly the aged, incapacitated, 
and jobless—receive some form of public 
relief, chiefly in the form of money 
State, Federal, and local assistance to 
these needy Americans will cost a total 
of more than $3,000,000,000 in 1957. 
Of the 5,000,000 people now receiving 
assistance, about half also receive some 
form of surplus food free. 

We should see that all needy Ameri- 
cans receive all the surplus food they 
can eat. It is true that we are our 
brothers’ keeper. But our American 
brothers should come before our foreign 
brothers. 


3. A giveaway program is not the real 
solution to our farm problem. 

To get rid of farm surpluses, we 
should get rid of their cause: the 
Federal price-support program. Busi- 
nessmen have to take their chances with 
supply and demand. So should farmers! 

Suppose Federal price-support pro- 
grams were killed. The law of supply 
and demand would go to work. A sur- 
plus of any farm product would force 
down the»price of that product. Gradu- 
ally, inefficient farmers would be forced 
out of business. Only efficient farmers 
would be left. They would be able to 
make a good living by producing just 
enough to meet demand. 

The late Louis Bromfield, a famous 
author and scientific farmer, once wrote 
“Throughout our economy, the principle 
of business and of our enduring pros- 
perity is competition, and competition 
means efficiency. If you have a 
businéss of your own . . . and are in 
efficient, you are in time eliminated by 
economics and go to work for somebody 
else or find a new business at which 
you do a more capable job. Bul 
no such shakedown occurs in our agri 
culture... .” 

Our greatest farm surplus is too many 
inefficient farmers. We should let th 
law of supply and demand squeeze th 
inefficient ones out of Until 
we do this, farm surpluses will continu: 
to pile up. 


business. 




















Outdoor carol singing dates back to the Middle Ages when 
groups of carolers strolled from house to house to sing by 
torchlight. This tradition was brought to A:nerica from England 
by the early colorists. In colonial Williamsburg, Virginia Customs differ round the world, but the 
(above), school children carry on the custom, forming a candle- 


light procession, and caroling the glad tidings of Christmas. spirit of Christmas makes all men one 


Christmas 





Before Dutch youngsters go to bed on St. Nicholas yo 
Eve, they place their shoes on the doorstep. The shoes ¥> 
are filled with hay and carrots for St. Nick’s white 


horse, These are replaced with candy and cakes. In Mexico, each home must be decorated by December | Beg 


Parents enjoy giving tiny gifts in huge packages. 16. The nine nights following are crammed with 
festivity. Christmas treés are trimmed with paper and 
reed ornaments, figures of gay senors and senoritas. 
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Monkmeyer phote 
Crosses surround this typical Lithuanian Christmas tree. Lithuanians bake 
a poppy loaf for Christmas Eve. On Christmas night they enjoy a twelve- 
course dinner—including roast goose, mushrooms, fish, wine, and sweets. 





Monkmeyer photo 
On December 6, fun-loving Swiss boys pay 
tribute to Samichlaus, or Santa Claus, by 
parading through town in white nightshirts. 
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Around the 


HRISTMAS as we know it today 
developed gradually over the ages. 
The Christmas customs and symbols 
described on these pages have emerged 
from misty legends that—in many in- 
stances—predate the birth of Christ. 
Ancient rites and early Christian 
ceremonies became intermingled through 
the interplay of peoples of many lands 
and civilizations over many centuries. 
But wherever one looks at Christmas 
time—here at home or elsewhere in the 
shrinking world—the Christmas message 
the same: “Peace on Earth, Good 
Will Toward Men.” 


Mistletoe 


The pleasant custom of kissing under 
the mistletoe goes back to the ancient 
Druids of England. The Druids, a re- 
ligious sect which flourished 200 years 
before Christ, regarded mistletoe as 
holy. A white-robed Druid priest would 
climb a sacred oak where mistletoe 
grew and cut it with a golden sickle. 


Caught in a cloth to prevent it from 
touching the ground, the mistletoe was 
then hung in people’s homes. Mistletoe 
was considered a token of peace and 
good luck. Whenever enemies met be- 
neath the mistletoe, they would lay 
down their weapons and embrace. 

Today, according to tradition, a lass 
kissed under the mistletoe is sure to be 
married within a year. But the lad 
should be permitted only as many kisses 
as there are berries on each plant. A 
berry should, therefore, be removed 
after each kiss. 


Gift-Giving 


Ceremonial gift-giving began with 
the ancient Romans’ New Year festiv- 
ities. Symbolic presents such as gold 
(to bring riches), lamps (for wisdom 
and light), and cakes (to assure a life 
of sweetness) were exchanged. 

Later, British monarchs came to ex- 
pect expensive gifts from their courtiers. 

(Continued on page 13) 


Lewis & Martin Films 


Photos on page 10 are from Colonial Williamsburg 
Museum of Science and Industry, and Wide World 


In Italian homes at Christmas time, the 
creche, or presipio, is the center of adora- 
tion. The creche depicts the manger scene, 
showing the infant Jesus as a newborn babe. 
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Lewis & Martin Films 
Christmas Eve in Poland is called the Festi- 
val of the Star. Poles fast all day. Then, as 
the first star appears in the heavens, the 
feasting begins. Straw is scattered under the 
table and one seat left vacant for the Holy 
Child. Midnight Mass follows the feasting. 















Monkmeyer photo 
A Christmarkt, or Christmas Fair, stands outside this Ger- 
man church. Each booth offers tempting wares—toys, 
cookies, candy, and trees. As night falls on Christmas 
Eve, doors of German homes are flung open to reveal 
trees bedecked with goodies and ablaze with lights. 
Presents are arranged in neat piles underneath the trees. 















“Saint Nicholas,” astride his white horse, rides 
through the streets of Amsterdam, Holland. Accom- 
panying him is a cart laden with gifts destined to be 
dropped off at houses along his route. Dutch young- 
sters await the coming of their favorite saint each 
year with impatience. They skip along after him— 
singing, shouting, and clapping their hands in glee. 
Good Saint Nick responds with gay holiday greetings. 
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(Continued from page 11) 

On one occasion, QueeqElizabeth I is 
said to have dressed herself in a 
splendid costume—consisting ‘of her 
Christmas gifts. Among them was the 
first pair of silk stockings ever seen in 
England. 

In Scandinavia today Christmas pres- 
ents are an excuse for harmless pranks 
as well as sincere tokens of friendship. 
Suitors sometimes have themselves 
neatly wrapped and tied with gay rib- 
bons—then delivered at their girl friends’ 
doorsteps! 


Candles 


From the time the ancient Persians 
kindled fires in tribute to their god of 
light, a brightly illuminated household 
has been symbolic of festivity. The 
present use of candles at Christmas 
time, however, originated—at least in 
part—from the Jewish “Feast of Lights.” 

The Irish were the first to set glow- 
ing candles in their windows—to help 
light the Holy Family on its way and 
show that it was welcome. 

In Sweden, the prettiest girl in each 
family plays the time-honored role of 
Lucia, a saint who centuries ago be- 
stowed food upon the starving. Wear- 
ing a crown of candles and leaves (see 
cover), the young Lucia-for-a-day steals 
quietly from room to room—leaving 
cake and coffee at each bedside. 


Christmas Tree 


The Christmas tree custom came 
from Germany, and has spread around 
the world. As long ago as the year 
1605, a German chronicle mentioned 
“a tree lighted with candles and hung 
with presents” during Christmas festiv- 
ities. German immigrants brought their 
custom with them to the United States 
a little more than a century ago. 

What about such decorations as tin- 
sel? According to one story, a neat, 
good-hearted old lady had just finished 
cleaning her house on Christmas Eve 
when she found her tree covered with 
cobwebs. In tears, but too weary to do 
inything about it, she tumbled into 
bed. Imagine her surprise when she 
arose on Christmas morning to find the 
tree aglittering with silvery tinsel—the 
cobwebs transformed by the Christ 
Child while she slept! 


Christmas Cards 


No one knows for certain who in- 
vented the first Christmas cards. But it 
seems beyond dispute that they ap- 
peared for the first time in England in 


‘ 


; Santa 
Claus 


> Just about now that “right jolly 
old elf,” Santa Claus,.is piling high 
his sleigh with Christmas gifts. 
Soon the apple-cheeked fellow will 
be on his merry way—bringing glad 
2 tidings and good cheer to children 
rich and poor. 

In different lands, Santa is known 
by different names. French children 
call him Pere Noel; English boys 
and girls, Father Christmas; and 
$ German youngsters, Kriss Kringle. 
In Holland he becomes San Nicolaas 
or Sankt Klaus. 


$ Santa lives at the North Pole, with 
reindeer to keep him company. But 
the home of Saint Nicholas—the 
fourth century bishop after whom 
our present-day Santa is modeled— 
was not amidst the Arctic snows but 
% in hot, southwest Turkey. 
’ Word of St. Nicholas’ kind heart 
and generosity—especially to young 
people in need of help — spread 
throughout Europe. The legendary 
bishop becamé the patron saint of 
children everywhere. 

Through the centuries, St. Nicho- 
las appeared each Christmas season 
as a bearded saint. Traditionally, he 
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Hallmark Cards 


was garbed in magnificent bishop's 
robes and rode a white horse. While 
boys and girls flocked at his heels, 
he made his rounds, leaving presents 
for good children—and bunches of 
birch switches for the bad. 

When Dutch colonists founded ; 
New Amsterdam (New York), they 3 
brought their children’s saint with 
them. But, the stately church figure 
took on a new appearance and new 
personality in the New World. b 

In 1822, Dr. Clement Clark Moore 
wrote his immortal poem, “A Visit 
from St. Nicholas,” which paints 
Santa much as we know him today— 
with “cheeks like roses, his nose like 3 
a cherry.” 

Finally, in 1866, cartoonist Thom- 
as Nast put the finishing touches to 
the familiar picture. Nast gave Santa % 
his bright red coat and showed him 
busily at work making toys, and 
keeping track of children’s good and 
bad deeds. 

But whether he be St. Nicholas or 
Santa Claus, this beloved Christmas 
visitor remains the universal symbol 
of kindness. 








1846. The original idea grew out of 
ornamented note paper popular among 
the English during the early 1800's. 

Just before the Christmas holidays, 
schoolboys would decorate sheets of 
paper with fancy scrolls and curlecues. 
Then they filled in the blank spaces 
with messages of good will to their 
teachers. Evidently the students did 
this in the hope that their penmanship 
and skill with language might help 
boost their grades. 

The first American Christmas cards 
were published by Louis Prang of Bos- 
ton in 1874. So attractive were his cards 
that they found a ready market, not 


only in the U. S. but also in England— 
at as much as $65 each! 

Soon, the new custom of exchanging 
Christmas greetings became the vogue 
throughout our country. 

Each passing year may bring new 
Christmas card designs, but the spirit of 
friendship they inspire among people 
everywhere remains always constant. 

As Loring A. Schuler so aptly put it: 
“That is the glory of the spirit of Christ- 
mas. It triumphs over all obstacles; it 
breaks down all barriers; it flourishes in 
all countries and in every heart. For the 
spirit of Christmas fulfills the greatest 
hunger of mankind.” 
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ODAY a person who refuses to 

conform to established customs is 
called a “character” and regarded as a 
little peculiar. One hundred years ago 
in New England it was exactly - the 
same. 

There were many in Henry David 
Thoreau’s time who said that he was 
eccentric, a queer one. And the facts 
of Thoreau’s life, when skimmed over 
lightly, seem to bear out the charge. 

Here was a man who once went to 
jail for a principle in which he be- 
lieved, who spent two years living like 
a hermit to prove a point, whose spare 
time was occupied in watching birds 
and studying the American Indians, 
who wrote incessantly but published 
only two books (neither commercially 
successful) during his lifetime. 

He was a man who went on long 
walking trips alone, who observed the 
weather in minute detail and recorded 
its every change, who called a town 
meeting by ringing the bell with his 
own hands in order to speak out against 
a social injustice, who was a constant 
critic of society, and who remained a 
bachelor throughout his lifetime. 


He Couldn’t Keep Pace 


Yes, Thoreau earned his reputation— 
at least among unthinking people. But 
there were many men in the New Eng- 
land of that day—important men, 
learned men—who looked up to Thoreau 
and regarded him as a true genius, a 
great philosopher, and a writer whose 
gifts were to be treasured. And it is 
this view that has prevailed. Today 
Thoreau is respected for his opinions, 
admired for his way of expressing 
them, and generally regarded as one of 
America’s greatest prose writers. 

If Thoreau was eccentric, his eccen- 
tricity sprang from within. His non- 
conformity was no pose. He didn't 
conform because he couldn't conform. 
Unlike some modern “eccentrics” who 
affect weird haircuts and sloppy clothes 
because they are seeking attention, 
Thoreau was a true individualist. 

During his lifetime—a mere 45 years 


—he kept voluminous journals, setting 
down in detail all that he saw and felt 
and thought. It is from these journals 
that all of Thoreau’s books—including 
those published after his death—were 
compiled. Even on his deathbed, he 
was writing feverishly. 

Yet he never knew the acclaim of 
any but a small group of writers and 
thinkers—for the America of his time 
was not yet ready for him. 


“A Majority of One” 

He was born in Concord, Mass., in 
1817. Concord remained his home all 
his life, and Concord in those days was 
also the axis of a small intellectual 
world. At its center was Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, sometimes called “The Sage 
of Concord” because of his wisdom, his 
philosophic beliefs, and his influence 
upon the literature and the thinking of 
his time. 

When Thoreau was a young man 
fresh from Harvard he was drawn into 
Emerson’s circle. Thoreau’s beloved 
brother John and Emerson’s son had 
died within a few weeks of each other, 


_ and the two men were bound together 


in grief. With John, Thoreau had con- 
ducted a private school in Concord 
after a brief period of teaching in the 
town school. Thoreau had resigned that 
job as a protest against the system of 
whipping students. 

The Thoreau brothers’ private school 
had gone well. Here for the first time 
in American education, “field” trips for 
nature study were introduced. Together 
the two young men had made a 13-day 
vacation trip on the Concord and 
Merrimac rivers, which formed the 
basis for Henry’s first book. 

So when John died in 1841, Henry’s 
need for philosophic solace was great. 
He began to find it with Emerson and 
the Transcendentalists—men who be- 
lieved that things of the spirit trans- 
cended the physical senses and were 
more important than material things. 
Thoreau went even further with this 
philosophy. It was to demonstrate how 
little man needed material things that 


he went to live in a little hut at Walden, 
a pond at the edge of Concord. 

On a total outlay of eight dollars a 
year, Thoreau “lived at Walden, com- 
pletely self-sufficient. He even gathered 
clamshells to burn for the lime he 
needed to plaster his cabin. New Eng- 
land at the time was growing rapidly, 
becoming industrialized, and depend- 
ing more and more on material things 
than on things of the spirit. Thoreau 
protested this change, and Walden was 
his answer. The book was published 
in 1854, the second of his books to be 
published during his lifetime. Today, 
some hundred-odd years later, it is a 
universal classic which bears careful 
reading for our time. 

Some of Thoreau’s protests took a 
more dramatic turn. He once spent a 
night in jail for refusing to pay his poll 
tax, as a protest against slavery. Again, 
after John Brown's attack on Harpers 
Ferry, Thoreau was the first American 
to speak publicly in defense of the 
Abolitionist. To do so he had to ring 
the bell at Concord Vestry and call 
the meeting himself. No vestryman 
would support him. 


“Life Near the Bone” 


But it is Walden for which Thoreau 
must be remembered. This book, set- 
ting forth the virtues of.a simple, al- 
most primitive existence, and speaking 
loudly for the “eternal verities,” is much 
more than the simple nature-study it 
appears to be. It is a scathing denuncia- 
tion of the materialism with which man 
seems to be continually occupied. It is 
the source book of a whole group of 
independent thinkers who have fol- 
lowed Thoreau, and a milestone in the 
development of American thought. 

This man, who once said that the 
weeks should be divided into six days 
for contemplation and exercises of the 
mind and spirit, and one day for labor, 
wore himself out too soon with de- 
voting himself wholeheartedly to what- 
ever he believed. He died in 1862, in 
the very prime of life. 

—LEONARD Panis 
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Stamp will be issued 
Dec. 27 


URING the Christmas season three 

centuries ago, a group of men set 
their names to a piece of paper which 
became a milestone in the history of 
religious freedom in America. The docu- 
ment was called the Flushing Remon- 
strance. It was a demand for religious 
liberty in the Dutch colony of New 
Netherland (now New York State). 

In 1645, the Dutch West India Com- 
pany, which controlled the New Nether- 
land Colony, had granted a group of 
Englishmen a charter to settle Flushing 
(now part of New York City). This 
town charter had guaranteed to the 
English the right to “have and enjoy” 
religious freedom. 

The governor of New Netherland 
colony was one-legged Peter Stuyvesant. 
He did not believe in religious freedom. 
And in 1656 he banned the religious 
services of any denomination except 
those of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
The following year, he issued an order 
that specifically banned Quakers. Peo- 
ple who disobeyed his order and har- 


We celebrate the three-hundredth anniversary of a milestone. 


in the history of religious liberty on the American continent 


for Freedom 


bored Quakers faced a stiff fine and 
possible banishment. 

But the English settlers of Flushing 
courageously resisted all infringements 
upon the “liberty of conscience” guar- 
anteed to them by their town charter. 
Seething with anger, they gathered to 
draw up a remonstrance (a written 
protest). This was the usual way for 
colonists to let a governor know what 
was on their minds. 

Flushing’s town clerk prepared the 
remonstrance on December 27, 1657. 
Six of the 31 signers couldn’t write. 
They “signed” with “X” marks. 


Defended Right to Worship 


The Flushing Remonstrance defend- 
ed the right of Quakers to worship 
freely. It also stated that the citizens 
of Flushing would welcome “any sons 
of Adam who come in love among us” 
and would not “condemn, punish, ban- 
ish, prosecute, or lay violent hands 
upon anyone. . . . We are bound by the 
law of God to do good unto all men 
and evil to no man.” 

The remonstranee reached Governor 
Stuyvesant two days later. When he 


Bowne House, Flushing, New York 


In home of John Bowne, now a national shrine, Quakers held meetings in secret. 


Flushing’s Fight 
to Worship 


read it he became furious! He angrily 
ordered the arrest of the “ringleaders” 
responsible for the protest. And he de- 
fiantly refused to withdraw his ban 
against Quakers. 

But Governor Stuyvesant’s dictatorial 
action could not quench ‘the desire for 
religious freedom. The people of Flush- 
ing continued to help the Quakers 
secretly. In 1662, John Bowne, an Eng- 
lish settler, openly defied Governor 
Stuyvesant by inviting Quakers to hold 
religious services in his home. 

Governor Stuyvesant took quick ac- 
tion. He sent a troop of soldiers to John 
Bowne’s house. They arrested Bowne 
and dragged him off in chains. Three 
months later, he was banished from 
New Netherland colony. 

John Bowne was a quiet man. But 
he also was strong hearted. He made 
his painful way to the Netherlands. 
There he got the Dutch West India 
Company, proprietors of the New 
Netherland colony, to review his case. 

At the hearing, John Bowne made 
such an impassioned plea for religious 
tolerance that he was cleared of the 
charges against him and allowed to re- 
turn to Flushing. And in 1663 the 
Dutch West India Company informed 
Governor Stuyvesant: “It is our opinion 
that you should allow everyone to have 
his own belief.” 


Stamp to Commemorate Event 

Thus Peter Stuyvesant’s re- 
ligious tyranny. Today Bowne House is 
one of the nation’s leading shrines to 
religious freedom. Thousands of Ameri 
cans visit it each year. 

To mark the the 
Flushing Remonstrance, the U. S. will 
issue a three-cent commemorative stamp 
on December 27. The Flushing Post 
Office will cance] mail with a special 
postmark for the anniversary: “Flushing 
Remonstrance, 1657-1957, Origin Re- 
ligious Freedom in America.” 

Flushing High School stands on the 
spot where the Remonstrance was 
signed. The high school celebrated the 
historic event with a pageant 


ended 


anniversary of 
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The fire in the atom will light the homes of men 


Atomic Power in the Service 


HIS Yuletide, Christmas trees in 

and around Pittsburgh, Pa., will be 
lighted with power from the atom. This 
electric power will come from the first 
large-scale atomic power plant in the 
United States, which goes into opera- 
tion this month at Shippingport, Pa., 
near Pittsburgh. 

The new plant represents—to the 
United States and to the world—one of 
America’s biggest steps to date to har- 
ness the atom for peaceful use. 

The Shippingport plant will provide 
a minimum of 60,000 kilowatts of elec- 
tricity, enough to supply the daily needs 
of 20,000 homes. This electricity will be 
fed into the power system of the 
Duquesne Light Company of Pitts- 
burgh, for distribution to the greater 
Pittsburgh area. 

The plant was built at a cost of 
$70,000,000. Another $42,000,000 went 
into research and development. The 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation built 
the plant’s nuclear reactor, under con- 
tract to the Atomic Energy Commission 
(AEC) of the Federal Government. 
The Duquesne Light Company fur- 
nished the site, built the turbine-gen- 
erating equipment, and will operate the 
over-all plant. The Duquesne company 
also contributed $5,000,000 toward the 
cost of the nuclear reactor. 


Private Enterprise Moves In 

This latter contribution, says AEC 
chairman Lewis Strauss, was “an un- 
precedented piece of courage on the 
part of private enterprise.” For until 
this move was made by the Duquesne 
company, the development of atomic 
power had been largely a Government 
operation. 

Last February, the first reactor built 
to provide electric power for civilian 
use went into operation—but at the 
Government-owned Argonne Labora- 
tory of the AEC at Lemont, Illinois. 
The small amount of power it produces 
is used to illuminate the lab buildings 
and to operate equipment. 

In May, the U. S. Army opened a 
small nuclear power plant at Fort Bel- 
voir, Va. It is the pilot model of a 
“portable” nuclear plant that the Army 
plans to develop to bring power to 
isolated outposts or areas devastated by 
a catastrophe. 

Thus the Shippingport plant marks 
the first full-scale entrance of American 


private enterprise into the atomic power 
field. 

Other private plants are under way 
or planned. A 275,000 kilowatt plant 
is being constructed by the Consoli- 
dated Edison Company at Indian Point, 
N. Y., not far from New York City. 
When completed in 1962 it will be the 
largest of its kind in the U. S. Also 
scheduled for completion within the 
next few years are plants at Dresden 
Station, IIl., ‘Rowe, Mass., Lagoona 
Beach, Mich., and Elk River, Minn. In 
fact, 69 electric power companies have 
committed themselves to build 14 
atomic power plants within the next 
five years—at a total cost of $400,- 
000,000. 

Experts say that by 1980, nuclear 
power will account for 30 per cent of 
all the electricity generated in the U. S. 


Still in Experimental Stage 

Before that point is reached, how- 
ever, many problems must be over- 
come. Electricity from the atom is still 
in the experimental stage. 

Although a number of atomic re- 
actors have been tested and put into 
operation, none has yet met the stand- 
ards of “economy of operation” the 
AEC would like to achieve. 

Take the new Shippingport plant, 
for example. Power from Shippingport 
will cost about 63 mills per kilowatt. 
This compares with an average of 7 
mills for power generated from coal 
or oil or by hydroelectric plants. That 
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The Switch That Must Not Fail 


is one reason U, S. companies have not 
been moving hastily into the atomic 
power field. 

Some countries, however, have had 
to forget about costs and turn to atomic 
power because of coal and oil shortages 
or lack of hydroelectric facilities. 

Britain has undertaken a “crash” pro- 
gram for building nuclear power plants. 
As one AEC official put it recently: 
“The British have been hamstrung by 
Egypt on oil. They are seeing their coal 
supplies near exhaustion. They do not 
have the best hydroelectric plants. They 
have to turn to nuclear power no mat- 
ter how uneconomical it may be.” 

The U. S., however, is not faced with 
any such problem. We have vast re- 
serves of coal and oil. Thus the AEC 
believes we should continue to experi- 
ment until we find the most economical 
type of reactor. Some AEC spokesmen 
insist there is no rush. 

Some people think the U. S. should 
be moving faster. They believe that 
U. S. development of atomic power for 
civilian use—for peaceful use—will be a 
major psychological and technological 
victory in the “cold war.” They believe 
it will help offset Soviet propaganda 
about Red achievements in Earth satel- 
lites—if the U. S. can prove itself the 
world leader in putting the atom to 
work for man’s peaceful pursuits. 


Skyrocketing Costs 


But, they ask, can private enterprise 
do the job alone—costs being what they 
are? Some say no. They point to con- 
tract negotiations the AEC tried to 
make recently with the Foster Wheeler 
Corporation of New York. 

Foster Wheeler had proposed to 
build a 10,000 kilowatt nuclear reactor 
for the Wolverine Electric Company at 
Hersey, Mich. The’ original cost esti- 
mate was set at $3,600,000. By last 
August, when the AEC went to Con- 
gress to ask for the funds, the cost esti- 
mate had risen to $5,500,000. The cost 
spiral did not stop there. By October, 
the estimate had jumped to $14,400,000 
—and the AEC had to cancel its nego- 
tiations with Foster Wheeler. 

Other industrial firms also have 
found that the cost of constructing nu- 
clear power plants is running as much 
as 50 to 100 per cent greater than orig- 
inally estimated. 

Some equipment manufacturers are 
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reported to be taking heavy losses be- 
cause the cost of building reactors is 
turning out to be greater than estimated 
in original contracts. 

Faced with this situation, many pri- 
vate firms are hesitating to plunge into 
the field. Some companies’ which 
jumped into the field eagerly in 1954 
are having second thoughts. 

This is threatening to undermine the 
policy of the present Administration 
toward the development of nuclear 
power. Since the passage of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, the Administration 
has been promoting a “partnership ap- 
proach”—relying on private industry to 
build the power plants, with Govern- 
ment’s role limited to research and de- 
velopment 

AEC Chairman Strauss defended this 
policy on the TV program See It Now a 
few weeks ago. “The amended Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954,” he said, “enjoins 
upon the AEC the strengthening of free 
competition in private enterprise. We 
take that seriously. We do so because 
the commissioners believe in it and be- 
cause it means—to the extent that pri- 
vate enterprise will pick up the tab—a 
reduction in the size of the Federal 
budget.” 


Problem of Safety 


Some Congressmen, however, say 
that this policy should be revised. They 
would like the *Federal Government to 
take the lead in developing more atomic 
power facilities—and not wait for pri- 
vate enterprise to do so. Some Con- 
gressmen have proposed, for example, 
that the AEC be given $400,000,000 to 
build atomic reactors at Government 
installations. 

Other Congressmen point out that 
America’s light and power companies— 
independently owned and operated— 
have always kept pace with the growth 
of America—growth that came as a 
result of free enterprise and private 
ownership. We have always had a sur- 
plus of power to provide for industrial 
growth. The power industry has doubled 
its output of electricity in nearly every 
decade since 1902. 


These Congressmen believe that 


atomic power too should be developed 
privately. They point out that it is not 
just a problem of costs which has slowed 
down private atomic power develop- 
ment. There are other problems, too. 





One is the safety factor. Fear of dan- 
gerous accidents with atomic reactors 
has grown since a near-disaster at Brit- 
ain’s Windscale reactor plant in October. 
During the accident, radioactive con- 
tamination was tossed over an area of 
200 square miles. 

U. S. scientists point out, however, 
that the Windscale reactor was the first 
built in Britain. It is a type not used in 
the U. S. A similar accident, they say, 
could not occur here. The only accident 
with reactors similar to those used in 
the U. S. occurred last year at Chalk 
River, Canada. No contamination of 
nearby property occurred and no per- 
sonal injuries. 

Nonetheless, fear persists. Dr. John 
C. Bugher, former director of the 
AEC’s division of biology and med- 
icine, is one scientist who is worried 
about possible dangers. He recently 
charged that a nuclear power program 
might produce “vastly greater” radia- 
tion hazards than those in the develop- 
ment of hydrogen bombs. Dr. Bugher 





Atoms into Electric Power 


The ordinary electric power gen- 
erating plant uses coal or oil to 3 
heat water into steam. The steam 
runs steam engines which turn 
giant generators to produce elec- 
tricity. In an atomic power plant, a 
nuclear reactor takes the place of 
the furnace. The fuel is uranium. 
The atoms of uranium are split in 
a controlled reaction. In splitting, 
the atoms give off great heat which ¢ 
is used to turn water into steam. 
The steam, in turn, drives the 
engines which spin the generators. 
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warns that “technical ingenuity of the 
highest order” will be required to “con- 
trol these operations.” 

The AEC replies that there is be- 
tween 1-chance-in-100,000 to 1-chance 
in-1,000,000,000 per reactor per year 
that there will be “an accident releasing 
major amounts of fission products.” 

Many industrial leaders are urging, 
nonetheless, that the Federal Govern- 
ment set up a guaranteed insurance 
program to protect them from damage 
in the event of an accident. 


Atomic Power for Tomorrow 

When Congress 
month, it. will be asked again to ap- 
prove bills providing up to $500, 
000,000 in Federal insurance against 
damage claims from accidents in atomic 
power plants. This sum would*be made 
available to power companies to meet 
claims in excess of those covered by 
their own private insurance policies. 
The power companies would pay a 
small annual premium to the Govern 
ment. Congress failed to pass such 
legislation last year. 

Thus, as the nation salutes its first 
major atomic power plant at Shipping 
port, these are the problems faced by 
the President, Congress, the AEC, pri- 
vate enterprise, and by the public itself. 

Despite these problems, one thing is 
certain: an atomic power industry is 
being built in the U. S. Whether it be 
through the efforts of private industry, 
or Government, or both, the industrial 
skyline of America is due for a change- 
as more and more atomic power plants 
appear on our horizon. 

Some day our lijgtory books may well 
record that at Christmas time in 1957 
atomic power officially entered the serv 
ice of man. 
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How much emphasis should our 
schools put on math and science? 
The question is becoming a storm 
center of controversy. 

In Washington, the President’s 
Committee on Scientists and Engi- 
neers sounded a warning. It claimed 
that the Soviet Union could gain sci- 
entific superiority over the U.S. in the 
next five to ten years—unless the U.S. 
takes “immediate steps” to spur sci- 
entific education and training. 

The committee was made up of a 
number of leading educators, plus 
the presidents of the AFL-CIO, the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, and the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. President Eisenhower backed 
the committee’s report strongly. 

The report stated that rapid Soviet 
advances in science are designed to 
gain economic, political, and social 
supremacy for the Communists 
throughout the world. The report 
warned that this was a carefully 
planned Red “scientific revolution” 
aimed at “reshaping the world.” 

To meet this challenge, the com- 
mittee recommended: 
>Training more men and women in 
technological fields “than we have 
ever before thought necessary.” 
Pimproving and expanding science 
courses in secondary schools. 
Pincreasing the salaries of science 
teachers. 

Establishing junior colleges of sci- 
ence, which would offer a diploma 
for two years of special study. 

Almost simultaneously with re- 
lease of the President's report, the 
Natioral Council for the Social Stud- 
ies defended the liberal arts and 
social studies against “crash pro- 
grams” that would stress only math 
and science. 

At its annual convention in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., the NCSS passed a 
unanimous resolution agreeing with 
proposals for increased emphasis on 
science and math. “However,” the 
resolution warng “science and 
mathematics therfiselves, important 
as they are, cannot provide solutions 
to many of the grave problems that 
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Science and the Cold War 


we face today. The most serious 
issues of our time lie within the 
field of human affairs. For the solu- 
tions to these problems, we must 
look to the social sciences and 
the humanities.” 

“The present crisis,” concluded the 
NCSS resolution, “demands that we 
strengthen every aspect of American 
education—the natural sciences and 
mathematics, the social sciences, and 
the humanities. The ideals and aspi- 
rations of a free society and its demo- 
cratic institutions depend upon an 
educational program that is con- 
cerned with the entire breadth and 
depth of human experience.” 

(For more on education and the 
Cold War, see article in Déc. 6 issue.) 


Sputnik—Made in U.S.A. 


The U.S. was waiting for favor- 
able winds before firing its first 
Earth satellite into space. 

The “Big Shoot” was scheduled for 
the first week in December. But as 
the week began, 30-mile-per-hour 
winds were sweeping across the 
launching site at Cape Canaveral, 
Fla. As we went to press, missilemen 
were waiting for the winds to drop 





IKE GREETS MOROCCAN’ KING—President Eisenhower is shown as he greeted King 


below 25 mph before firing the first 
U.S. satellite spaceward. 

The first U.S. man-made “moon” 
will be fired into space in the nose of 
a 72-foot-long, three-stage rocket. 
The “moon” is 6.4 inches in diameter 
and weighs about four pounds. It has 
a tiny radio transmitter that sends a 
special signal. This signal is the only 
way scientists can track the “moon’s” 
orbit from the ground, for the U.S. 
“moon” is too small to be visible 
from the Earth. The radio transmitter 
inside the U.S. “moon” is powered by 
solar batteries which get their elec- 
tric charges from the sun’s rays. Un- 
like chemical batteries, these last 
indefinitely. 

While U.S. eyes looked spaceward, 
developments were coming fast and 
furious in other parts of our nation’s 
rocket program. The Air Force an- 
nounced it had begun work on an 
anti-missile missile called the Wizard. 

In theory, an anti-missile missile 
would be able to knock down a hos- 
tile missile before it could reach its 
target. The heart of an anti-missile 
system would be a powerful radar 
network. The radar network would 
spot the hostile missile seconds after 
it was launched. 

The radar network would auto- 
matically feed information into elec- 
tronic computers. The computers, in 
turn, would be connected with 
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Mohammed V of Morocco and the king’s son, Prince Moulay Abdallah, for 16-day 
state visit. Later the same day President suffered slight stroke. Two days later he 
was well enough to attend church, was back at his White House desk within week. 
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launchers of the anti-missile missiles. 
Once a hostile rocket’s flight path 
was known, a computer would auto- 
matically aim and” fire anti-missile 
missiles. 

President Eisenhower also took 
steps to speed up the U.S. missile 
program. He transferred the Science 
Advisory Committee from the Office 
of Defense Mobilization to the White 
House. This was done, officials said, 
so that the President could keep a 
closer watch over U.S. rocket devel- 
opment. The President also added 
five new members to the Science Ad- 
visory Committee, including Air 
Force Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle 
(ret.), a World War II hero. 

Meanwhile, a special Senate pre- 
paredness subcommittee launched an 
investigation into the status of the 
nation’s missile program. Witnesses 
included renowned scientists and 
military officials, among them such 
famous scientists as Dr. Edward 
Teller, the physicist known as the 
“father of the hydrogen bomb.” 

The majority of the witnesses 
agreed that the Soviet Union had 
nosed ahead of the U.S. in the race 
to develop long-range rockets. They 
cited three reasons for the U.S. lag: 
rivalries between our armed services, 
the absence of over-all planning, and 
the fact that the U.S. has been too 
smug in a mistaken belief it was in- 
vincible in scientific fields. 

How can the U.S. catch up with 
the Soviet Union? Most witnesses 
urged that we share our scientific 
“secrets” with our allies. Cooperation 
with our allies, said Dr. Teller, “means 
that some of our secrets will be lost 
a little faster. We will, on the other 
hand .. . produce new secrets faster.” 

The exchange of scientific data 
with our allies was one of the sub- 
jects on the NATO “summit” agenda 
for next week (see news story below). 


NATO “Summit” Meeting 


From December 16 to 19, leaders 
of Western governments will meet 
in Paris, France, for a special confer- 
ence of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO). 


Goal of the three-day “summit” 
talks: to determine new ways of 


overcoming the latest Soviet chal- 
lenge in atomic-warhead missiles, 
advances in technology, and po- 
litical-economic penetration of non- 
Communist countries. 

According to most observers, the 
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UP 
BEHIND THOSE FLYING SAUCERS? Dr. Donald H. Menzel, director of the Har- 
vard Observatory at Cambridge, Mass., thinks he has an answer to claims some 
people—including himself—have made about seeing “flying saucers’ in the skies. 
This drawing illustrates his theory. Various natural phenomena, says Dr. Menzel, are 
distorted by fog, haze, ice crystals, etc., so that they seem to be flying saucers. 


watchword of the top-level meeting 
will be “interdependence.” The 15 
NATO member nations have all 
agreed that only by tightening the 
bonds of collective security can the 
free world successfully counter So- 
viet threats (see news story above). 
To meet—and defeat—the growing 
Red challenge, NATO leaders plan 
to strengthen their partnership. 
Among the key topics scheduled for 
discussion are: 
Closer military coordination. The 
U.S. has declared that there is waste- 
ful duplication of military production 
and defensive forces. This might be 
avoided by having each member na- 
tion specialize in fields which best 
suited it. Our government has also 
proposed to defend NATO-nations 
against any Soviet missile threat with 
a system of Allied missile bases ring- 
ing Russian territory. Details of this 
program remain to be spelled out. 
PScientific unity. Every NATO na- 
tion has declared itself eager to ex- 
pand and speed exchange of scientific 
information. France has even drawn 
up a blueprint for a NATO Scientific 
Foundation. Under the French plan, 
all NATO members would make 
available scientists and laboratories 
for cooperative work on common de- 
fense projects. A scientist from one 
NATO nation could move freely to 
any other NATO nation where he 
might be needed. There, he would 


apply his special skills to the alli- 
ance’s scientific problems. 

(Watch for report on the NATO 
conference in our next issue, dated 
Jan. 10, 1958.) 


Home Rule for Algeria? 


The French National Assembly 
has approved a plan to give limited 
“home rule” to the rebellion-torn 
North African territory of Algeria. 

Under terms of the plan, Algeria 
would remain an “integral part of the 
French Republic.” But France pro- 
poses to give Algerians a bigger say 
in their local affairs. 

The French program calls for the 
division of Algeria into six depart- 
ments (similar to our states). French 
settlers and Moslem Algerians would 
freely elect their political representa- 
tives on a basis of equal voting rights. 
Under the present system, the French 
minority has the same number of po- 
litical representatives on local coun- 
cils as the Moslems, even though 
the Moslems make up a majority of 
the population. 

While granting a considerable de- 
gree of self-government to the in- 
dividual departments, France would 
continue to control Algeria’s armed 
forces, finances, and relations with 
other countries. The French plan for 
Algeria, furthermore, would not be 
put into effect until the Algerian 
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rebels stop fighting and until elec- 
tions can be held. 

Meanwhile, the U.N. General As- 
sembly was debating the Algerian 
question as its 12th yearly session 
drew to a close this month. Delegates 
hope to go home before Christmas. 

For background material, see ma- 
jor article on Algeria, Sept. 20 issue.) 


IN BRIEF 


U.N. Trouble-Shooter. U.N. Secre 
tary-General Dag Hammarskjold is off 
once more on a fire-fighting mission to 
the Middle East. He flew to that storm- 
tossed area on three occasions last year 
to help calm tensions between Israel 
ind its Arab neighbors. After many 
months of comparative calm, border in- 
cidents have broken out again. Even as 
Mr. Hammarskjold arrived at Amman 
in Jordan for talks with King Hussein. 
frontier shootings set the Middle East 
time bomb ticking again 


New Direction for New Zealand? After 
eight years in power, New Zealand's 
Conservative party has lost the reins of 
government to the Labor party. In a 
close campaign, the Laborites won 41 
seats in Parliament, three more than the 
Conservatives. No seats were won by 
the Communists, who received only 528 
votes out of an _ unofficial total of 
1,043,445 votes cast. Chief election is- 
sue was taxes. New Prime Minister-elect 
is 76-year old Walter Nash. 


Did the Irish Discover America? A 
Canadian historian thinks they did—600 
years before Columbus and 100 years 
before Leif Erickson. In a recent lecture 
before the University of Ottawa Histor- 
ical Society,* Dr. Gustave Lanctot as- 
serted that the first European arrivals 
in America were natives of the Shetland 
and Faeroe Islands. They had fled their 
homelands for Iceland after an invasion 
by the Vikings. When the invaders fol- 
lowed them to Iceland, the Irish set sail 
again, this time for Greenland. Winds 
drove them off their course and, gays 
Dr. Lanctot, they landed in Nova 
Scotia. The date: about 880 A.D. 

Dr. Lanctot says this theory is sup- 
ported by the discovery of relics in Nova 
Scotia which date back to the ninth cen- 
tury. He also says his theory helps 
explain the centuries-old mystery of a 
ninth-century cross found by the French 
explorer Samuel de Champlain. 


Red-Tinted Look at World. The Soviet 
Union has decided to put back a course 
in international affairs into the high 
school curriculum. The course was 
hastily dropped in 1955 when the Com- 
munist party started to “downgrade” the 
late dictator Stalin. Textbooks that glor- 
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A WOMAN’‘S INTUITION and a handful 
of soil have given the world a new 
miracle drug—the first antibiotic to kili 
bacteria outright instead of merely halt- 
ing their growth. Mrs. Alma Goldstein, 36, 
shown here in her ChicagoJaboratory, de- 
veloped the drug—called spontin—from 
a sample of soil she picked up “‘on a 
hunch” on a 1951 trip to the Garden of 
the Gods Park near Colorado Springs. 


ified Stalin’s role in international affairs 
from 1924 to 1953 were removed from 
schools and destroyed. Now Red lead- 
ers think that Soviet students need to be 
indoctrinated in the new “party line” in 
international affairs. Result? A new 
course—compulsory for all tenth-grade 
students. (One thing that will probably 
be missing: pro-and-con discussions of 
major issues such as Senior Scholastic 
readers get each week.) 

Meanwhile, Soviet education leaders 
have decided to ease the homework 
burden on Russian students. A new edict 
announced last week bans homework 
assignment on Sundays or holidays. But 
the students still must go to school on Sat- 
urdays—continuing their six-day week. 


“Nothing Lost, Mr. Christian!” After 
resting undisturbed for 167 years on the 
bottom of a bay in the South Pacific, 
remains of the famous British ship 
H.M.S. Bounty have been found. Skin- 
divers discovered an oarlock and metal 
fittings of the ship under 30 feet of water. 

In April 1789, the Bounty’s crew took 
part in the much-celebrated mutiny 
against the ship’s notoriously tough cap- 
tain, William Bligh. The mutineers over- 
powered the captain and forced him 
and 18 faithful crew members into an 
open boat in mid-ocean. By a remark- 
able feat of navigation, Bligh and his 





loyal sailors managed to sail 4,000 miles 
to safety on Timor Island. Some of the 
mutineers were later captured and 
hanged. But most of them sailed to 
lonely exile on Pitcairn Island. There 
they burned the ship to help prevent 
their being discovered. 


Gallows Down, Murders Up. Britons 
are taking a worried look at a recent 
law which does away with the death 
penalty except for a few crimes (such 
as treason or murder committed in the 
course of other crimes). Behind the wor- 
ried looks: the number of murders in 
Britain has shot up 36 per cent since the 
death penalty was revised. Britain’s 
Home Secretary Richard A. Butler de 
clared, however, that he was not yet 
prepared to ask the House of Commons 
to restore the death penalty. 


White Christmas—In a Heat Wave! 
One place that’s certain to have a white 
Christmas this year is Antarctica, where 
U.S. teams for the International Geo- 
physical Year are manning outposts fo1 
scientific studies. Actually, December is 
a summer month in the southern hemi- 
sphere. And IGY scientists report that 
the South Pole is presently having a 
“heat wave.” On November 29, the 
thermometer read 2.8 degrees below 
zero—a record high mark. By Christmas, 
they predict, it may become a real 
“scorcher”—with readings around zero. 


Do Your Shopping Late. The nation’s 
firemen are suggesting that people don’t 
do their Christmas shopping early— 
when it comes to the Christmas tree it- 
self. Unlike other purchases, Christmas 
trees should be bought as late as pos- 
sible, firemen warn. Because of the high 
resin content in all evergreen decora- 
tions, it is impossible to make them 
fireproof. Keeping them in water and 
away.from heat helps. But the best bet 
is to leave them on the store rack until 
Santa is actually around the corner. Mer- 
chants add, however, that you still had 
better get your tree order in early. 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers adds another note: Never use 
candles or open flames on a tree or in 
any Christmas decoration. And be sure 
the electric cords are not frayed. Have 


a merry—but safe—Christmas! 
2 


Quick 
ON THE * NEWS 
1, Name three important issues fac- 
ing leaders of the free world at the 
NATO meeting in Paris. 
2. Identify: (a) Mohammed V; (b) 
Edward Teller; (c) Dag Hammarskjold. 


3. Name two changes France pro 
poses for Algeria. 
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The Next Hundred Years 


Science will turn our planet into a 
Utopia during the next century—if 
man doesn’t first wipe himself out 
with the terrifying weapons that sci- 
ence has wrought. 

This was one of many predictions 
made at a symposium of seven U. S. 
scientists held recently in New York 
City. The scientific seers drew blue- 
prints of the future that made some 
of the wildest dreams of science fic- 
tion appear tame in comparison. 

Some of the predictions: 


>» Dr. Wernher von Braun, top mis- 
sileman for the U. S. Army, predict- 
ed that “by 2057 A.D. expeditions 
will have gone to Mars and Venus, 
and exploratory voyages will have 
extended as far as Jupiter and 
Saturn.” 

He said that dozens of Earth satel- 
lites would be swarming around the 
Earth by 2057. Some of these Earth 
satellites would be TV relay stations, 
to make possible world-wide TV 
broadcasts. A TV broadcast would 
be beamed from a studio on the 
ground to the nearest Earth satellite 
overhead. Then the TV broadcast 
would be flung from satellite to satel- 
lite, and broadcast earthwards from 
each. 

Dr. von Braun also prophesied 
that the next century would see the 
moon explored and divided among 
the nations of the Earth. Trips to 
the moon would be as commonplace 
as today’s hops from New York City 
to London. The coming century, Dr. 


Science in the News 


von Braun added, also would see the 
erection of space “hotels” for space 
travelers, vacationers, or honey- 
mooners, Guests would have a stun- 
ning view of the moon and the stars 
—as well as of the Earth. 


» The Earth’s present population of 
2,700,000,000 people would triple in 
size by 2057 A.D. So said Dr. James 
Bonner, professor of biology at the 
California Institute of Technology. 

This mammoth population would 
eat most of the Earth’s livestock and 
poultry into extinction. But, said Dr. 
Bonner, there’s no cause for worry. 
Nobody. would starve. 

For everyone would be a vege- 
tarian! Scientists would have devel- 
oped a synthetic vegetable “steak.” 
This “steak” would be flavored with 
“tempting, tasty synthetics, and 
made chewy with plastics.” 

Dr. Bonner also predicted that 
scientists would develop potent in- 
secticides that would make all harm- 
ful insects extinct by 2057. Other 
scientists, he added, would have 
learned how to de-salt ocean water 
inexpensively. Huge pipelines would 
channel the de-salted water to des- 
erts and arid areas throughout the 
world, making them rich farm lands. 


» Dr. Harrison Brown, professor of 
geochemistry at the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, predicted that 
automation would eliminate all un- 
skilled and semi-skilled labor by 
2057 A.D. He also said that the pop- 
ulation of the U. S., now at the 172,- 
000,000 mark, would soar to 600,- 
000,000 a hundred years from now. 
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>» Minerals would be mined from 
the ocean in 2057. So predicted Dr. 
Clifford. Furnas, chancellor of the 
University of Buffalo. The ocean’s 
water is rich in dissolved gold, vana- 
dium, magnesium, and other min- 
erals. A century from now, Dr. 
Furnas stated, scientists would know 
how to extract these minerals from 
the ocean’s water cheaply. It would 
be necessary to mine the oceans be- 
cause many of the Earth’s minerals 
would be depleted by 2057. 


> “In the ... coming century, we 
will steal the secrets of the plants 
and learn to make food out of sun- 
shine. . . . We may even learn to 
make food out of our supply of 
atomic energy.” This was the predic- 
tion of Dr. Albert Szent-Gyorgyi, a 
Nobel! Prize-winning biochemist. 
Dr. Szent-Gyorgyi also said that 
scientists would be able to increase 
the life span of man only slightly by 
2057 A.D. But scientists would be 
able to keep human beings hale and 
hearty during almost all of that life 
span. For all diseases would be con- 
quered. 
>» Dr. John Weir, professor of psy- 
chology at the California Institute of 
Technology, envisioned a world pop- 
ulated by a race of mental super- 
men. These mental wizards, he stat- 
ed, would be able to transmit 
thoughts to each other without bene- 
fit of “treacherous” words or ges- 
tures. Dr. Weir also predicted that 
“mental disease, emotional illness, 
and maladjustment . . . will be elim- 
inated” by 2057 A.D. 





Our staff artist gave his imagination free rein to picture some of the changes that will take place by 2057 A.D. 





Suddenly a mysterious blip was winking evilly at him from the radar screen... 


HEN the Air Force privately eval- 

uated the affair later, delay in re- 
porting the original sighting received 
much of the blame. This delay was the 
fault of Airman 2/c Warren Pitts, but 
the cause of Pitts’ lapse never was com- 
mitted to paper, for it would sound so 
emotional and unmilitary. The truth is 
that Warren Pitts was only eighteen, 
and he was homesick, and weeping at 
his post. 

Pitt was the youngest of five tech- 
nicians assigned, that morning, to the 
48-hour duty in the early Warning 
Radar shack atop a wind-scoured hill 
overlooking the sprawling Thule base 
in northern Greenland. 

It was Tail End Charley duty. Down 
on the base everybody was celebrating. 
There was a USO troupe, iricluding 
stars from Hollywood, at the theatre. 
There was a Christmas tree, flown from 
Maine in a B-36 bomb bay, in the gym- 
nasium. It was the only tree in a thou- 
sand miles. There were parties in the 
day rooms, and turkey dinners in the 
mess halls, and a mountain of still un- 
distributed mail and packages. Pitts 
hadn’t received the Christmas box his 
folks had promised. 

Even in the radar shack there was a 
celebration of a sort. The other room 
was bright and warm, and the men 
were listening to Christmas music on 
the radio. 

There was no light in the viewing 
room, so that vision would be sharper. 
Pitts sat lonely in darkness and watched 
a thin, white sliver revolve in hypnotic 
circles on the screen. 

He wasn’t thinking of himself as the 
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guardian of a continent. He was think- 
ing of Arizona’s hot sun. He hadn't seen 
the sun in weeks, and wouldn’t see it 
for weeks more. He said, aloud, “Oh, 
gosh, I want to go home.” He lost in- 
terest in the radar, tears swamped his 
eyes, and he put his face in his hands. 

When at last he looked up there was 
a fat, green blip winking evilly at him 
from the upper right hand quadrant of 
the screen. How long it had been there 
he could not guess. It could have come 
across the Pole, or it might have entered 
from the east. This radar had a range 
of perhaps 300 miles. When he first saw 
the blip, it was closing on the 150-mile 
circle. 

Had - Pitts instantly reported this 
sighting, successful interception would 
have been possible at Thule, but he 
didn’t. He told the blip to go away. He 
begged it to go away. On occasion, 
Russian weather planes crossed the 
Pole, but always they turned around 
and went back and he wished his blip 
would do the same, so he would not 
have to explain to Sergeant Hake. The 
blip kept on coming, skirting the edge 
of the 150-mile circle, as if making a 
careful detour. 

Pitts rose from his canvas chair and 
shouted, “I've got a bogey!” 

Except for Sinatra singing “White 
Christmas,” there was silence in the 
other room, and then suddenly they 
were all in with him. Hake watched 
the blip for three revolutions, and said: 
“How long you been asleep, kid?” 

“I haven't been asleep. Honest I 
haven't.” 

The sergeant noted the boy’s red- 
dened eyes and the tear channels down 
his pinched white face. He turned back 
to the scope. 


“What do you think it is?” Pitts 
asked, fearfully. 

“It could be a large type flying 
saucer,” said Hake, “or it could be Santa 
Claus and eight tiny reindeer, or it 
could be an enemy jet bomber.” He 
reached for the telephone and called 
Central Radar Control. 

That night Lieutenant Preble, a seri- 
ous young man, had the duty. Ranged 
along the wall inside Control were many 
types of radar, including a repeater set 
from the early warning installation on 
the hill. Lieutenant Preble switched on 
this set. As it heated, the blip appeared. 
He estimated the bogey at 140 miles 
from Thule, bearing 80 degrees, speed 
400 knots, and headed due south. 

It could be a Scandinavian airliner 
bound for Canada and Chicago. And, 
it could be a jet tanker, on a training 
flight from Prestwick, Scotland, which 
had failed to report its position. 

Or it could be an enemy jet bomber 
sneaking around Thule. 

Whatever it was, Radar Control had\ 
a standing order to scramble fighters 
and alert the batteries if a bogey could 
not be identified within 60 seconds. 
This would certainly have been done, 
except for several human factors. 

Lieutenant Preble often played chess 
with a Captain Canova, an F-94 fighter 
pilot, and at this moment Captain Ca- 
nova and his radar observer were in the 


. ready room. In an alert, they would be 


scrambled—the first ones to face that 
icy air. 

Preble knew that this was probably 
Canova’s last duty at Thule. In the 
morning, Canova would pack up and 
board the air tanker coming ‘in from 
Scotland. Canova’s wife was ill and 
Canova had been given compassionate 












































































Field, Massachusetts, and Canova lived 
in Boston. He should be with his wife 
Christmas night—barring accident. 

Outside, the temperature was 42 be- 
low, and the wind an erratic Phase 
Three—above 50 knots. If the bogey 
continued its course and speed, it would 
be an extreme long-range interception, 
outside the protective cloak of his radar. 
So there could very well be an acci- 
dent. 

Preble turned to his communicator 
and said, “Let’s try to raise this bogey. 
Call the tanker again.” 

The tanker didn’t respond. Preble 
wasn't worried about that. There had 
been no distress calls from the tanker, 
and near the magnetic pole on top of 
the world radio frequently went hay- 
wire. They tried the commercial chan- 
nels. No answer. 

Preble took a good hold on the edge 
of his desk. The blip had closed to 120 
miles, but it was now due east of Thule, 
and moving fast to the south. Each 
second, now, was taking it away. Un- 
less he scrambled Canova immediately, 
there would be no chance for an inter- 
cept. 

He looked at the clock. The big 
second hand was sweeping down like a 
guillotine. 

‘Even if Canova shot down the bogey, 
it might turn out to be a transport 
loaded with people racing home for 
Christmas. 

But whatever the bogey was, an 
alarm would stop the USO show in the 
theatre, and empty the clubs, and send 
some thousands of troops and gunners 
and airmen to their posts in the fright- 
ful cold, and wreck Christmas. If Ca- 
nova shot down a friendly plane, there 
would be no more room for Lieutenant 
Preble at Thule, or perhaps anywhere. 

Preble slammed his hand on the red 
alarm button, and spoke into the micro- 
phone: “Scramble, Lightning Blue! 
Ready, Lightning Red!” 

He looked at the clock, and marked 
the hour, minute, and second. Canova 
would be airborne in under three min- 
utes, requesting instructions. But the 
chase would be long, and would carry 
beyond the fringe area and guidance of 
his radar. In his heart, he knew he was 
too late. Outside, he heard the sirens 
screaming. 


At 6:24 p.m., EST, Christmas Eve, 
the priority message from Thule reached 
the enormous plotting room of the 
Eastern Defense Command, Newburgh, 
New York. A bogey had slipped past 
Thule. Interception had been unsuc- 
cessful, and the pilot had returned to 
base. The bogey was headed for Labra- 
dor or Newfoundland at better than 400 
miles an hour, estimated altitude 30,000 
feet. 








leave. The tanker’s base was Westover 





Upon the shoulders of Major Hay- 
den, an ace in two wars but the young- 
est and least experienced officer on the 
senior staff, rested the awful responsi- 
bility for the safety and security of the 
vital third of the United States, from 
Chicago east to the Atlantic. This was 
normal, on Christmas Eve, for alone 
among the Master Controllers Major 
Hayden was a bachelor. 

Major Hayden was not alarmed at 
this first report. The day’s intelligence 
forecasts showed that the world, this 
season, was comparatively peaceful. 
Also, it was only one plane, and Major 
Hayden did not believe an attack would 
be launched by one plane, or even so 
small a number as one hundred. 

Besides, the bogey could be reason- 
ably explained. The bogey could be a 
British Comet which had announced it 
was going far north to seek the jet 
stream. It could be a Scandinavian air- 
liner looking for Goose Bay. It could be 
most anything. 

Major Hayden ordered a miniature 
plane set upon the plotting board at the 
spot this bogey ought to be, according 
to its projected course and speed. A red 
flag, showing it was unidentified, top- 
ped this plane. He would keep his eyes 
on it. 

He didn’t want to bother The Gen- 
eral, although The General had visited 
the plotting room, at six, to look things 
over. The General always seemed anx- 
ious. This may have been because on 
December 7, 1941, when Major Hayden 
was a sophomore in college, The Gen- 
eral was a major commanding a bomber 
squadron at Hickam Field, Hawaii, and 
all his planes had been bombed and 
shot up on the ground. The last thing 
The General had said was, “I’m going 
over to my daughter’s, at the Point, for 
dinner. You know the number. If any- 
thing happens call me.” 

Major Hayden didn’t believe that 
anything, really, had happened yet. 
Besides, he knew that every Christmas 
Eve The General trimmed the tree for 
his grandchildren. He didn’t want to 
break that up. 

Major Hayden did call the Royal 
Canadian Air Force liaison officer, and 
he did alert the outlying bases, and the 
border radar sites. Then he waited. 

An hour later, reports began to come 
in. The jet tanker from Prestwick turned 
up at Thule, its radio out. The British 
Comet landed at Gander after a record 
crossing. It had not been near Thule. 
The Scandinavian airliner, it developed, 
was grounded in Iceland. 

Major Hayden fretted. Every fifteen 
minutes, one of his girls inched the red- 
flagged bogey closer to his air space. 
The bogey became the only thing he 
could see on the board. He alerted all 
fighter bases north of Washington, and 
the anti-aircraft people, and the Ground 
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Observer Corps. The GOC was apolo- 
getic. It doubted that many of its posts 
were manned. The GOC would do what 
it could, but he would have-to remem- 
ber that they were volunteers, and this 
was Christmas Eve. 

When the second sighting came, 
there could be no doubt of the menace. 

The Limestone, Maine, radar picked 
up an unidentified blip moving at 600 
knots and at 40,000 feet. It came out of 
an unguarded Canadian sector. Instead 
of moving down the coast toward the 
heavily populated areas, it had headed 
out to sea, dived steeply, and vanished. 
It had appeared so swiftly, and left the 
radar screen so suddenly, that intercep- 
tion had not been possible. Limestone’s 
best fighter pilots were away on Christ- 
mas leave. 

Major Hayden knew what had hap- 
pened and what to expect. The intruder 
had shrewdly avoided the picket ships 
and airfields near the shore. Then it 
had crossed the danger zone at tremen- 
dous speed. 

Once at sea, it had dropped below 
4,000 feet—safe from the eyes of radar. 
Now it would come in at its target, 
very low, and achieve tactical surprise. 
Major Hayden called The General. 


When the phone rang in the Smith 
home at West Point, The General, a 
spare man with iron-gray hair, was 
balanced atop a ladder, putting the 
angel on top of the tree, while his 
grandchildren shrilled their advice and 
admonitions. Tracy Smith, his daughter, 
answered the phone, and said, “It’s for 
you, Dad.” 

The General said, “Tell ’m I’m busy. 
Tell ‘em to wait a minute.” 

It took The General three minutes to 
place the angel exactly as he wanted, 
and exactly straight and _ upright. 
“Well,” he said, climbing down, “there’s 
the angel that stands guard over this 
house.” At that moment, three minutes 
may have been the critical factor. 

The General picked up the phone. 
He listened without speaking, and then 
said, “All right, red alert. Order SCAT. 
SCAT’s all that will save us now.” 

When he put down the phone The 
General looked ten years older. His 
daughter said, “What's up?” 

“An unidentified plane,” he said, put- 
ting on his coat, “off the coast.” 

“Just one?” said Tracy Smith. 

“One plane, one bomb, one city,” 
said The General. “Maybe New York.” 

And he*was gone. 

Major Hayden flashed the SCAT 
order to every airfield in his zone. 
SCAT meant Security Control of Air 
Traffic. Under SCAT, every plane, mili- 
tary and commercial—except fighters 
on tactical missions—was to land at 
the nearest field immediately. In thirty 
minutes the air must be cleared of 
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enemy, and our 
fighters. This would give the fighters, 
ind the anti-aircraft batteries, and the 
Nike room to 
work 

Very Major Hayden discov- 
ered that on this particular night—of all 
nights—SCAT couldn't operate properly. 
In all the big cities, holiday travel was 


everything except the 


rocket battalions, elbow 


shortly 


setting records. Planes were stacked in 
layers up to 20,000 feet over airports 
Idlewild, LaGuardia, and Newark. Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Camden, and Wash- 
ington National airports were the same. 
And the airways between cities were 
jammed. He didn't know how long 
it would be before the Nike rockets 
could be used. A Nike is a smart rocket, 
but it cannot tell a transport loaded 
with 80 people from a jet bomber. 

The General came into the plotting 
room just as the report came in from a 
lonely spotter on the Long Island coast. 
\ huge jet had come in from the sea at 
a speed he refused to estimate. It had 
swept wings, and its four engines were 
housed in these wings, close to the 
fuselage. It was bigger than a B-47. It 
had come in at 2,000 feet, and he 
swore it was: marked with a red star. 

The General knew, then, that it was 
too late, unless he ordered everything 
shot out of the air. This he could not 
do—not at Christmas 


A few minutes later a strange plane 
joined the traffic pattern circling Idle- 
wild Airport, easing itself between two 
Constellations. It was a jet. One of the 
Constellations came in for a landing, 
ind then the jet turned on its wing 
lights and landed. It taxied up to the 
Administration Building as if it owned 
the place, and the blue and red flames 
of its engines were snuffed out, one by 
one. Three men got out. They wore 
strange uniforms 

The Air Force liaison officer called 
in the news to The General. “Two of 
them are Poles,” he said, “and the other 
a Czech. Escaping the Iron Curtain.” 

“The plane is this new type Russian 
428 that they showed last May Day 
this fitted 
out as a weather ship. These three guys 


over Moscow, only one is 
said they had been planning this for 
almost a year. One of them. used to live 
in Chicago, and another has an uncle 
in Pittsburgh, and they all speak Eng- 
lish.” 

“It’s wonderful!” The General said. 
But it’s a here. By 
rights, they should long ago have been 
shot down.” P 

“Well,” said the liaison officer, “they 
said they had it all figured out. They 
said Christmas Eve their only 
chance. They said nothing means so 
much to Americans as Christmas.” 

“Yes,” said The General. “They're 
three smart men. Real wise.” 


miracle they got 


was 


Peace on Earth 


Selby Hoff, Ravenna (Ohio) High School 


* Starred words pertain to Christmas 
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A welcome gentleman at Christmas. 
These are placed at the top of Christ- 
mas trees. 


a * 
at 


*10. A Christmas dessert, mince 
No room at the —_— 
and Joseph. 

One of Santa’s reindeer. 
A cheer. 
Engine 
. Either, or; neither, — — 
3. We put Christmas presents under this. 
5. Tear. 
26. Simpleton. 
Aptitude, skill. 
Alderman (abbr.). 
30. On Christmas Eve children 
of sngarplum fairies. 
The Little White —_— 
Cried. 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
(abbr. ). 

. Eclectic (abbr.). 
Acting team of Lynn 
Alfred 

. Sheep's cry. 
Long Persian carpet 
Food eaten at breakfast. 

Jingle 
An old cloth. 
F , the Red-Nosed Reindeer. 
Delaware (abbr.). 
Electrified particle. 
2. Jim’s gift to Della in O. Henry’s 
“Gift to the Magi” (plural). 
eee told shepherds of 
Christ’s birth 


for Mary 


_ That 


Fontanne and 





Associated Press (abbr.). 
Pinch. 
Academic period. 


Row. 


. Another (abbr.). 


3. Chemical symbol for radon. 


. Santa’s headquarters, 


—s 


. Grotesque trick. 
. Joy to the 
. Aorist (abbr. ). 


3. Policeman. 


ys 4 


. Aramaic (abbr.). 

. Listening to. 

. Pertaining to nodes. 

. Ordnance Officer (abbr.). 


Build. 
While Shepherds Watch Their 
by Night. 

=» wee. 
Drink made of hops. 
It Came Upon a Midnight — 


34. What angels wear above their heads 
3. Silent 


42. 
. Christmas tree ornament, 
45. 


47 


48. 


49 


51 


. Exclamation of distaste. 
. We sleep in this 


O Come, Ye Faithful. 
Note of musical scale. 


What tops do. 

Remittance (abbr.). 
Animal used for food. 
Act, perform. 

Compass direction (abbr.). 











A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. ATOMS AND ELECTRIC POWER 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
a. A large-scale atomic power plant 

in the U. S. built as a result of 
cooperation between the Feder- 
al Government and private in- 
dustry is located in 

1. New York City 

2. Shippingport, Pa, 

3. Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

4. Lemont, III. 

. The chairman of the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission is 
1. Lewis Strauss 
2. Richard Nixon 
3. Charles E. Wilson 
4. Ezra T. Benson 
All of the following are obsta- 
cles to rapid growth of nuclear 
power plants built by private 
enterprise, except the 
1. difficulty of predicting costs 

of nuclear reactors 
2. competitive advantage of 
power plants which use coal, 
oil, or water power 
unwillingness of companies to 
take risks of lawsuits if radi- 
ation damage should result 
from their operations 
. unwillingness of American 
scientists to take jobs in pri- 
vate industry 


ll. CHRISTMAS 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements or questions, 
write the number preceding the word 
or phrase which best completes the 
sentence or answers the question. 


__a. The custom of kissing under the 
mistletoe goes back to the an- 
cient 
1. Romans 
2. Greeks 
3. Egyptians 
4. Druids of England 

. Which of the following pairs 
are matched incorrectly? 
. gold—to bring riches 
. lamps—for wisdom and light 
3. cakes—to assure a life of 
sweetness 
. gifts—laving down of arms 
which country does the pret- 
iest girl in the family, at Christ- 


mas time, play the role of the 
saint who bestowed food upon 
the starving? 
1. Ireland 
2. Iran 
3. Sweden 
4. Germany 
. The Christmas tree custom be- 
gan in 
1. France 
2. Germany 
8. the United States 
4. Ireland 
. During which of the following 
periods did the Christmas tree 
become a colorful part of the 
holiday season for most Ameri- 
cans? 
1. 1750-1799 
2. 1800-1849 
8. 1850-1899 
4, 1900-1949 
During which of the following 
periods were the. first American 
Christmas cards published? 
1. 1750-1799 
2. 1800-1849 
3. 1850-1899 
4. 1900-1949 
. Who is the author of the poem, 
“A Visit from St. Nicholas”? 
1. Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 
low 
. Charles Dickens 
3. Clement Clark Moore 
4. Robert Frost 
. Who is the artist or cartoonist 
who put the finishing touches 
on the familiar picture of Santa 
Claus? 
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. Thomas Nast 
2. Charles W. Eaton 
8. George W. Bellows 
. John Singleton Copley 


ill. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements, place a 
“T” if it is true, an “F” if it is false, 
and “NS” if there is not sufficient in- 
formation in the graph on which to 
base a conclusion. 


a. There were about 16,900,000 
telephones in the U. S. in 1935. 

. The number of telephones in 
the U. S. increased steadily be 
tween 1935 and 1956. : 
A major factor accounting for 
the increase in telephones in 
the U. S. during the past two 
decades is the increase in the 
number of families. 

. In both 1935 and 1955 the 
number of telephones in coun- 
tries other than the U. S. was 
greater than in the U. S. 

», The number of telephones in 
other countries in 1956 was 10] 
million. 

. Between 1956 and 1957 the es- 
timated increase in the number 
of telephones in the U. S. is 
about 4,000,000. 

. The estimated number of tele- 
phones in the world in 1957 
was over 300% greater than in 
1935. 

. The source of information for 
statistics in the graph is The 
World Almanac. 


IV. FARM SURPLUS 


__a. The price of all of the following 
basic farm products is support- 
ed, except 
1. corn and cotton 
2. peanuts and rice 

8. tobacco and wheat 

4. sugar and rye 

Farm surpluses, owned by the 

Government, are stored in all 

of the following places, except 

1. U. S. Gov't warehouses 

2. neighboring countries 

8. silos 

4. cold-storage vaults 

The cost of storing Government 

owned farm surpluses is about 

1. $1,000,000 a day 

2. $1.000.000 a vear 

3. $9,000,000,000 a day 

4. $9.000,000,000 a year 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Druids ( dréo’ids ) 

Lucia (li.si’a) 

Pere Noel (par no.él') 
Kriss Kringle (kris kring’g’l) 
San Nicolaas (sin nik’d.las ) 


Sankt Klaus (zinkt klous) 





A Guy to Remember 


“BEE’S a pro right now!” That’s what 

Red Auerbach, coach of the pro- 
champion Boston Celtics, gasped when 
he saw Guy Rodgers last year. The Guy 
from Temple University is that good! 
\ beautifully built Rodgers 
is undoubtedly the greatest play-maker 


six-tooter 


in the college game 

Smooth as silk, with lightning speed, 
spring, and reflexes, Guy can do just 
ball. He re- 
minds you a lot of Bob Cousy. Espe- 
cially when he’s blazing down-court on 
the front end of a fast break. He can 
feint a guard right out of his socks and 
basket. Or he can look 
one way and slip a feeding pass an- 
other. He has that wonderful knack 
that all great play-makers possess—get- 
ting the ball to the right man at the 
right time. You can swear he has eyes 
in back of his head 

But Guy isn’t just a feeder. He does 
better than okay in the shooting depart- 
ment first year on the 
varsity, he set a school sophomore scor- 
ing mark—dropping in 573 points for a 
fine 18.5 average. He also led the team 
in assists and did his share of rebound- 
ing. 

His performance against Manhattan 
that year will give you an idea of his 
worth to the team. While sinking a cool 
26 points, Guy snared 8 rebounds and 
(15) at Phila- 


about everything with a 


lay up an easy 


too. In _ his 


set a record for assists 
delphia’s Palestra. 

The little Guy led the Temple Owls 
to a 27-4 record and a third-place finish 
in the National Collegiate tourney. In 
that tourney, he sank 28 points against 
Iowa and 22 against Canisius. 

His greatest honor came after the 
season’s end. He was named co-captain 
of the Eastern College All-Stars that 
played the 1956 U. S. Olympic Team 
in College Park, Md. 

As a junior last year, Guy continued 
his sensational play. In leading Temple 
to a highly respectable 20-9 record, he 
was his old dazzling self—cutting like a 
jet-propelled greyhound, passing like a 
magician, and shooting like a Daniel 
Boont. 

In fact, he led the club both in assists 
and scoring—boosting his scoring aver- 
age to 20.4 points per game. 

Now a senior, Guy is headed for the 
greatest season in his career. All the 
experts rate him a sure-fire All-Ameri- 


can, and we'll bet he'll be some pro 


team’s No. 1 draft pick at the end of 
the year. 

Playing pro ball is his immediate am- 
bition in life. After that, he'd like to 
teach and coach. His hobby is collect- 
ing progressive jazz records, and his 
favorite music makers are Nat “King” 
Cole, Ella Fitzgerald; and Stan Ken- 
ton’s band. His favorite school subject 
is physical education. 

The greatest thrill in his life was 
being named co-captain of the All-Star 
team that played the Olympic team. 


Rocks of All Ages 


> Who said that sports are for the 
young? That once you pass age 30, 
you're ready for the pipe, slippers, and 
cozy chair by the fire? Mebbe so, but 
there are a lot of “old folks” around 
who are proving otherwise—who are 
telling old Pappy Time to go jump in 
the lake. 

Take baseball, for example. Who led 
the big leagues in hitting last year? A 
couple of old gents by the names of 
Ted Williams, age 39, and Stan Musial, 
age 37! And who was just about the 
greatest pitcher in the game? A 37- 
year-old feller named Warren Spahn. 

Now boxing is by far the toughest of 
all sports. When a boxer passes 30, he’s 
certainly living on borrowed time. But 


who’s the light-heavyweight champ of 
the world? A bouncing 43-year-old 
Archie Moore! And Ray Robinson, 
though pushing 38, is still the most 
exciting battler around. 

Basketball is another sport requiring 
strong legs and tons of wind. Yet 32- 
year-old Slater Martin sparked the St. 
Louis Hawks to within a hair’s breadth 
of the pro crown, while Andy Phillip 
(34) and Arnie Risen (33) are top- 
flight reserves on the champion Boston 
Celtics. 

Still one of the greatest hockey play- 
ers in the world is 36-year-old Maurice 
“The Rocket” Richard—only puck-push- 
er in history to chalk up 500 goals. And 
a trio of 45-year-oldsters—Sammy 
Snead, Jimmy Demaret, and Ben 
Hogan-—still roost way up high in the 
golf world. 

“Chuckin’ Chuck” Conerly is as great 
a quarterback as there is in the rough- 
tough pro game—and he’s 36. His Giant 
teammate, “Bootin’ Ben” Agajanian, is 
38. 

The greatest jockey in the business 
is still old “Banana Nose” Eddie Arcaro, 
the youngest 41-year-old you ever saw. 
And the greatest pool champion of ’em 
all is 43-year-old Willie Mosconi. 

You won't find any of these fellows 
tripping over their beards! 

—HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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At last a stay that won’t stray 








Arrow Glen with built-in stays 


No wonder he’s happy! An Arrow “permanent stay” shirt is 


quite a relief. No more Jost stays. No more fumbling to insert them. 

The stays are stitched in permanently and invisibly. ‘The shirt 

shown is the Arrow Glen, available in white, solid colors or two- ARR O W — 
tone stripes, with button or LINK CUFF.* Look it over at your 

Pee ae ee. ae ae ae Oe ee ee ee Se . . 

Arrow retailer’s. And match it up with Arrow regimental-stripe Shirts and Ties 


ties. Shirts: Grad sizes, $3.65 up; Junior sizes, $2.95 up. Cotton 


and silk tie, $1.50. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc.  Trade-mark fj rst in ta S h ion 





Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


‘Twas the night before Christmas, 
And all through the house 
Not a creature was stirring— 


Except for a shadowy figure who 
turned off the light in the living 
room, groped its way to the hall, tip- 
toed up the stairs, and quietly pre- 
pared for bed. 

Who is this untraditional trespas- 
ser? You, of course, coming home 
from a holiday party. Soon, nestled 
all snug in your bed, you'll have 
visions of raccoon coats, plaid shirts, 
new slipcovers for the car, and all 
the records your room can hold. Who 
said Christmas was for kids? 


Q. If my date has to be home early, 
is it all right if I come back to a party 
after driving her home from it? 


A. In one way, this is up to your 
host. Many party-givers don’t like to 
have stags at their parties, so they in- 
vite guests with the understanding that 
they'll all bring dates. The evening's ac- 
tivity is planned around a group com- 
posed of couples—dancing, games, etc. 
The single girl or boy just doesn’t fit 
in. Groups of single boys can spoil the 
fun of the rest of the guests by sitting 
around doing nothing. Because they're 
idle, they often start wisecracking and 
teasing, making life uncomfortable for 
the guests, and especially for the person 
giving the party. 

If this isn’t a couples-only get-to- 
gether, remember a few other things 
before you dash back. Every party has 
an end as well as a beginning and a 
middle, and it isn’t the host’s duty to 
allow his guests to stay as long as they 
like. Find out before it starts what time 
the party is supposed to break up, and 
be permanently out of the house at that 
hour. Don’t hang around or return be- 
cause “everyone else” seems to be there, 
unless the host has specifically made it 
known that the curfew has been ex- 
tended. 

One more thing—your date might be 
very much hurt if she heard that you 
went back, planning to have as good a 
time, or better, without her. If you'd 
had a miserable time with her, it would 
be unforgivably rude to return to the 
party with exclamations of “Now, I can 
have some fun!” If she urges you to go 


back. realizing that her curfew has 














The Ben Roth Agency 


“It must be true love—he’s actually 
wearing the sweater she knit for him.” 


broken up your evening, or if your re- 
turning is no reflection on her as a date, 
and you don’t mean enough to each 
other to have it cause hurt feelings, you 
might consider going back. But your 
good time doesn’t come first in your 
considerations—the wishes of your host 
and the feelings of your date matter 
more. 


Q. My boy friend’s mother has been 
so nice to me I’ve thought of giving her 
a Christmas gift. Is this proper? What 
should I give? 


A. It’s not only proper, it’s a thought- 
ful and very welcome gesture. Lon’s 
mother probably likes to think of you 
as part of the family now, so your gift 
would be as proper as if her own daugh- 
ter had given it to her. It doesn’t mat- 
ter that you're not her daughter, nor 
does it mean that you plan to be. It’s 
the gesture of a friend. 

If you know Mrs. Gordon very well, 
you can get her an article of clothing, 
provided it’s not too personal. A pair 
of gloves, a scarf, or a pin would be per- 
fect. If you’re just getting to know her, 
something for the house, preferably 
decorative, is best, provided you're a 
good judge of her taste in home furnish- 
ings. Pretty hand or dish towels, ash 
trays, salt cellars or a small vase are 
fairly safe choices. 

Don’t feel you have to repay all her 
kindnesses with an extragavant gift. 
The fact that you are expressing your 
appreciation is enough. 


Q. I've been writing my ex-steady 
who's in the Army. He’s coming home 
for Christmas and doesn’t know I’ve 
been dating another boy fairly regu- 
larly. What should I do? 


A. Pop a letter off to him, on the 
double. Then lay the matter out before 
Hal, your present boy friend. Pvt. Wade 
Saunders, RA23613117, would rather 
know beforehand that Santa isn’t go- 
ing to be good to him this year. 

You've already made a number of 
plans for the holidays. Anyone in your 


crowd who gives a party will expect 
you to come with Hal, and issue your 
invitations in pairs. You've accepted 
Hal’s bids to all the dances and com- 
munity festivities. In your letter, let 
Wade know this, but assure him you'd 
certainly like to see him. Then think of 
times when you can see Wade. Also 
think of things you can do on a date 
with him, remembering that he’s been 
out of touch with local activities lately. 
If you've been leading him to believe 
that you haven't been dating anyone, 
that he’s yeur one-and-only, then you 
owe him a full explanation. If you're 
not guilty of pretending, then Wade 
shouldn’t expect to be your steady date. 

If you think Hal will be upset when 
you date Wade, cue him in on the situ- 
ation. Don’t try any behind-the-back 
antics, though. That little bird who tells 
is always on the lookout. for “news.” 


Q. Our church Christmas dance is 
this Saturday so I want to get something 
straight. If a boy asks you for the next 
dance and you turn him down, can you 
dance that dance with someone else? 


A. No, unless you turn him down be- 
cause you have already promised to 
dance that specific number with a spe- 
cific person. Unlike turning down a 
date, you must always tell a boy why 
you can’t dance with him, since every- 
thing you do is visible to everyone 
there. So you say, “Sorry, Charlie, I’ve 
saved this dance for Ken,” after which 
you must be seen dancing, or at least 
talking, with Ken. 

If you just don’t want to dance with 
Charlie and have no excuse, say merely, 
“If you don’t mind, Charlie, I'd prefer 
to sit this number out.” Now you've 
committed yourself to sitting that num- 
ber out even if the coolest guy on cam- 
pus offers you his arm. To avoid look- 
ing like a wallflower or having Charlie 
sit the dance out with you so he'll be 
on hand for the next one, head for the 
Powder Room, the chaperones’ corner, 
or the punch bowl. 

The next number, of course, you may 
dance with anyone you like. 





Here’s the only pincurl permanent that gives you 


Weatherproof Curls! 


“*... takes to water , 
like a duck’’ 3 


You get soft, shiny curls 5 times faster! 
Guaranteed to last longer than any other pincurl wave! 





Even in the rain you look so pretty with 
new Pin-Quick! Weather and water can’t RICHARD HUDNUT’S PROMISE! 
weaken these curls. They’re locked in to last! li.. New Pin-Quick is guaranteed to last 
longer than any other pincurl perma- 
Softer curls! Only new Pin-Quick gives you a nent—or your money back. 

Lano-Clear Lotion, babies your hair with = oo” $175 plus tox 


é : wy t 
lanolin as it waves in soft, casual curls! New Siliconed 


More shine than ever before! Only wonder- a 
ful new Silicone in Pin-Quick can put such i * 
a dancing twinkle in your hair! 
“ 


And Pin-Quick’s 5 times faster! The only 
pincurl permanent with a neutralizer...dry 


it safely in minutes with a dryer or in the , RICHARD HUDN UT 


sun! Get new Weatherproof Pin-Quick now. 





©1957 Lambert-Hudnut Division, Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co. 
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When you talk to a Mutual Benefit 
Life man about starting your 
insurance program, don’t worry that 
he’ll try to sell you a whacking lot 
of insurance. He believes in planning 
your life insurance ¢o that the 
premiums are in keeping with your 
income—lower while your income 
is modest, higher when you’re more 
prosperous. What’s more he'll help 
you adjust your program as you go 
along to make sure your protection 
takes care of your changing needs. 
- 
Getting in touch with your 
Mutual Benefit Life man early in 
life is just good business—it costs 
you nothing and you get the benefit 
of the same specialized advice and 
counsel on life insurance that he 
provides for the successful men 
and women in your community. 


THE 


Mutual 
Benefit 
Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


| 
| 
| 








“MAECK the Halls Christmas is 
almost here! And what a lot to do 
yet. More cards to mail . . . Speaking of 
Christmas cards, you're not too late to 
make your special Christmas message 
personal. Choose a card in simple, good 
| taste, write a note of greeting, and in- 
|clude a snapshot. All your aunts and 
uncles would enjoy a nice picture of 
| grandmother or of baby brother. 
| Be sure to lay in a stock of flash 
| bulbs and film so that you can snap the 
| story of Christmas at home and of your 
| holiday activities. Be on the lookout for 
|a picture that will prove ideal for your 
|next year’s Christmas card—perhaps a 
| picture of the decorations on your front 
| door or of your church lighted for the 
program on Christmas Eve. 

Do not forget your big brother in the 
| Air Force. Send him a folder of snap- 
|shots of Christmas around the home- 
| town—the Mistletoe Hop at school, a 
isnap of the gang skating on Barton 
| Pond, mother bringing in the turkey, 
| his dog Rover with a Christmas ribbon. 

Remember, too, that the holidays 
give you a good opportunity to get 
|some more first-rate pictures for entry 
|in the Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
| Awards for 1958. Do not forget the 
Snapshot Division which is open to 
seventh, eighth, and ninth graders. 

Write now for the new free rules 
booklet and your Awards entry blank. 
Address post cards to Camera Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


New Age of Space 


| Sputniks and Muttniks will be whirl- 

ing in space more frequently in 
|the years ahead. Some of them will 
|have “big eyes’—television units that 
|can photograph large sections of the 
| world at one time. 

It is certain that photography will 
| play an important role in the Age of 
| Space and that careers in photography 
will continue to expand. There are 
many careers in photography in addi- 
| tion to the ones which quickly come to 
mind—such as portrait and newspaper 
photography. 

Industrial photography is growing 
by leaps and bounds. General Motors 
Photographic is a separate department 
employing several hundred persons. In 
many firms photography is used in en- 
gineering, advertising, sales, service, 
and in public relations. 

Photography plays a key role in the 








motion picture and in the television 
industries. Also, it is important in du 
plicating blueprints, in making micro- 
films, in giving evidence in the courts 
and in many other ways, too. 

There are about 15,000 portrait stu 
dios in this country. Each averages a 
gross business of about $10,000 a yea: 
Outstanding ability is required for suc 
cess as a portrait photographer in larg 
er cities where competition is keen. 

More than 25,000 people work ii 
photofinishing. More thousands manu 
facture photographic supplies. 

You can get a free booklet, “Careers 
in Photography,” which will tell you 
about specialized careers in this field. 


Scholastic Ansco Photography Reords 
This scene earned Second Prize in 1957 
for Ellis Feibush, 17, of Summit, N. J. 


Send your post card to the Rocheste: 
Institute of Technology, 65 Plymouth 
Ave., S., Rochester 8, N. Y. 


Pocket Money 


Some newspapers are glad to pay fo: 
timely news pictures of accidents, fires, 
etc, Carry your camera with you. De 
velop your news pictures quickly and 
rush them to your newspaper. Some 
times you can sell pictures to company 
newspapers and magazines—pictures of 
social and business activities of the 
firm’s workers. 

Some camera club members take and 
seH pictures of neighbors’ pets and 
babies. Others sell piagares of teen 
agers at school parties, basketball 
games, etc. Many receive cash and 
other prizes in such outstanding na 
tional competitions as Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards. 
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We're covering a lot of territory this 
week—right through Christmas and into 
next year. So let’s get going. 


>» And we start off with Friday the 
13th! Today, Jimmy Powers is bringing 
you over NBC-TV the first World’s In- 
vitational Match-Game Bowling Cham- 
pionship Tournament from Chicago, an 
unusual sports show. 


> Another fine Hallmark Hall of Fame 
production is coming your way on Sun- 
day, Dec. 15, on NBC-TV. Maurice 
Evans and Piper Laurie will star in the 
ageless comedy “Twelfth Night,” by 
no less a writer than Will Shakespeare. 
A riot of mistaken identity (girls will 
be boys, you know), the show will 
have the help of Rosemary Harris and 
Howard Morris, too. Fighting back is 
CBS-TV, which will bring the fabulous 
city of New York right into your living- 
room via The Seven Lively Arts. 
You'll see 127 different parts of New 


York—more than most people who live 
there ever see! 


>» Speaking of travel, ABC-TV’s Bold 
Journey has an unusual treat on Mon- 
day, Dec. 16. The cameras will take 
you to the Peruvian desert to see one 
of the least-known wonders, 
immense figures carved in the sand and 
outlined with stones. They're so big 
that they don’t look like anything at 
ground level—yet they were carved 
centuries before the invention of the 
airplane. Why were they made if they 
couldn’t be seen? Bold Journey will 
offer some answers. 


world’s 


> A repeat showing of “Adventure in 
Wildwood Heart” will be given on 
ABC -TV’s_ Disneyland, Wednesday, 
Dec. 18. The program shows how 
Disneyland cameramen go out and get 
their wonderful pictures of nature for 
this fascinating show. Also on Wednes- 
day, the NBC-TV Kraft Television 
Theater will star Shelley Winters in a 
comedy role. She plays the dominating 
daughter in a warm-hearted Polish- 
American family. For Shelley, who 
plays mostly serious roles, this program 
should be a real challenge. 


> A new musical version of an amusing 
play goes before the CBS-TV cameras 
on Friday, Dec. 20, It’s Junior Miss, 
starring Carol Lynley, a famous teen- 
age model now turned actress (see 
photo). Don Ameche, Joan Bennett, 
and Paul Ford will also star. Over on 


ABC-TV, the Frank Sinatra Show will 
usher in the. Christmas with 
duets by Frank and Crosby, 
Frank’s special guest. 


season 
Bing 


> The leading dancers of the New 
York City Center Ballet Company, 


CBS-TV 
Carol Lynley as the “Junior Miss.” 


Maria Tallchief and Andre Eglevsky, 
will star in a CBS-TV production of 
The Nutcracker, Tchaikovsky’s brilliant 
ballet, Sunday, Dec. 22. 

> All the regular shows will have 
special Christmas programs during the 
holiday week, but one which merits 








Look for the Biue Dot 
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special attention will be on NBC-TV’s 
Kraft Television Theater, Christmas 
night. At that time, a dramatization 
will be given of “The Other Wise Men,” 
a well-loved Christmas story by Henry 
Van Dyke, who wrote it back in 1896. 
This show should be especially good. 


> The journalism highlight of the year 
will be on NBC-TV, Sunday. Dec. 29. 
That network will call in 12 of its for 
eign correspondents to sit down and 
the happenings of 1957 
1958. 


review and 


forecast the events of 


> Glitter and noise are part of TV’s 
New Year's Eve, too. If you can stay 
up late enough, you will see Times 
Square at midnight (E.S.T.) through 
the eyes of all the networks. If you 
want to dance the new year in, focus 
on CBS-TV, which will be broadcasting 
the music of Guy Lombardo from the 


Roosevelt Hotel Grill, New York. 


> Football fans, hug your sets for the 
Tournament of Roses parade and the 
annual Rose Bowl game, televised by 
NBC-TV on New Year’s Day. 

These are a few of the better shows 
coming up during this Christmas-New 
Year's holiday season. For this and 
other good viewing, check your local 
papers for times and channels. Best 
wishes, everyone! —Dick KLEINER 


A pack of fun § 
Gylvanias Flashbulb Holiday Pack € $D cutouts 


Christmas fun... give your camera just the right amount 
of light for snapshots from five feet to twenty-five feet. 


When you’ve taken those family-album specials, hang onto 
the used bulbs. With the gay 3-D cutouts on your holiday pack, 
you can make them into colorful “flashbulb figures” that add 
a dash of gaiety to your Christmas tree, your mantlepiece ... 
wherever you want a festive touch! Sylvania’s gay Holiday Pack 
is at stores everywhere — just in time for Christmas! 


SYLVANIA outsells aii other brands of flashbulbs combined! _ 





it takes SPECIALISTS 


to bring you 


THE BEST ERASERS 


Roteals Eranan 
“1OJO-CLEANER | 


WELDON ROBERTS ERASER 
No. 1010 HEXO CLEANER 
Soft pink eraser and ‘‘cleaner 
for broad suriace ror arawing 
and tracing papers, tracing cloth, 

canvas 


for 


cleanest, quickest erasing of 


* PENCIL & INK WRITING 
* TYPEWRITING 
* ARTWORK 
(crayon, charcoal, pencil, ink) 
* “BALL POINT” 
PEN & PENCIL WRITING 


you need other quality writing and art supplies. 
Ask your stationer to show you Weldon Roberts 
Erasers that 
Mace by America’s Specialists in school erasers 
for over half a century 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Newark 7, N. J 
World's Foremost Eraser Specialists —- 


Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 








“Correct Mistakes In Any Language”. | 
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Wii '“Tops, don’t miss. 
Mi Fair. 


“4 "Good. 
Save your money. 


MMM APRIL LOVE (20th Cent.-Fox. 
Produced by David Weisbart. Di- 
rected by Henry Levin.) 


Pat Boone and Shirley Jones make a 
very handsome couple as they sing 
duets in this pleasant romantic comedy. 
Shirley hopes their duets will continue 
forever, but Pat has other problems. A 
Chicago boy who got involved in auto 


| theft, Pat is put on probation and sent 
| to live in the country with his aunt and 
YOU NEED ERASERS FOR VARIOUS USES—just as | 


uncle (Jeannette Nolan; Arthur O’Con- 
nell). His aunt welcomes him, but his 
uncle is cool towards him. Farm life has 
little appeal for Pat until friendly neigh- 
bors, including Shirley and Bradford 
Jackson, make him feel welcome and 
relaxed. 

Pat fixes the farm’s tractor and Ford, 
makes friends with a vicious stallion, 
and even enters a sulky race. Unfortu- 
nately, the climax of this well-photo- 
graphed story hinges on a lie, which 
sours the ending. However, Pat and 
Shirley are very good. Their songs are 
well-recorded and brought to life in 
some lively dance routines. 





Cracker Jack 


Candied Popcorn with LOTS 
of Candied Peanuts.... 


ANY TIME YOU 
WANT A SNACK... 
NOTHING’S BETTER 








Mi iTHE INVISIBLE BOY (M-G-M. 
Produced by Nicholas Nayfack. Di- 
rected by Herman Hoffman.) 


As timely as Sputnik is this science- 
fiction movie, done with high wit and 
a good cast. Little Timmie (Richard 
Eyer) outdoes a brilliant scientist who 
is his own father (Philip Abbott). The 
father has invented a giant UNIVAC 
with which he wants to train his son to 
do arithmetic and play chess. The com- 
puter turns into a villain and teaches 
the boy much more than chess. Soon 
Timmie has put into action a robot 
(called Robby) and the two of them 
begin a wild round of adventures. They 
go kite-flying over rooftops and Robby 
even makes Timmie invisible. The two 
of them plot control of the earth. Even 
the Army (which opened its Nike missile- 
launching center to M-G-M) can’t stop 
them. In telling this interesting and 
lively story, M-G-M has made a neat 
point about the dangers of science un- 
controlled by human love. 


“THE MONOLITH MONSTERS (Uni- 
versal. Produced by Howard Christie. 
Directed by John Sherwood.) 


A group of geologists, led by Grant 
Williams, finds one of its number petri- 
fied—turned into solid rock! The scien- 
tists (associated with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Interior) discover that this 
horrible feat was accomplished by a 
strange black, lava-like meteor that fell 
near San Angelo, Calif., a community 
close by. The rock has the power to 
change the balance of chemistry in the 
human body and turn it into stone. The 
rock also multiplies as if by magic. A 
laboratory test, however, proves that 
water is the simple element which 
makes the rock grow. What next? Why, 
a cloudburst pelts rain down upon the 
fragments of the meteor. They imme- 
diately grow into giant crystals, which 
topple over, break, and remultiply, ad- 
vancing in this way on San Angelo. 

The film is presented straight and you 
may be even convinced that such a 
thing could really happen. A slight ro- 
mance between Williams and a pretty 
school teacher (Lola Albright) doesn’t 
interfere with the story. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


iA i“Tops, don’t miss. “i”iGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 
Drame—(D) ; Musical—(M); Docu 
mentary—(Y) ; Western—(W) 
(C); Time 
); The Paja- 


Comedy—(C); 
Animated Cartoon—(A); 
Mvvrv Escapade in Japan 
Limit (D); The Tin Star (W 
ma Game (M). 
wiMy Man Godfrey (C); Search for 
Paradise (Y); Operation Mad Ball (C); 
Slim Carter (D); Story of Mankind (D); 
Slaughter on Tenth Avenue (D). 
“The Black Scorpion (D); Pursuit of 


-the Graf Spee (D); Across the Bridge (D); 


The Helen Morgan Story (D). 
Jet Pilot (D); The Devil’s Hairpin (D). 
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Popular 

They Sing—They Swing (Mercury). 
The Del Vikings, popular vocal group 
that has risen fast in all the polls, cut 
their first album here, offering well- 


paced performances of My Foolish ° 


Heart, Down in Bermuda, and the 
echoes of World War II, White Cliffs 
of Dover. 

Tony Perkins (Epic). This very fine 
young movie star makes his album 
debut here in a program of appealing 
music, Perkins has an agreeable way 
with a song and is especially interest- 
ing on such standards as How About 
You, Why Shouldn't I, How Long Has 
This Been Going On, and But Beautiful. 

Autumn Leaves (M-G-M). This warm 
instrumental album should have an all- 
season appeal. David Rose and _ his 
large string orchestra perform such 
favorites as Autumn in New York, In- 
dian Summer, and Shine On, Harvest 
Moon. This is wistful mood music at 
its best. 

C’Mon Get Happy (Capitol). The 
title is not misleading, for Nelson Riddle 
and his orchestra present a package of 
happy bouncing sounds which add up 
to the best dance album in months. 
Such listenable and danceable tunes as 
I'll Get By, September in the Rain, and 
Get Happy are included. 


Classical 

Concerto in F/Rhapsody in Blue 
(Mercury). Howard Hanson conducts 
the Eastman-Rochester Orchestra as 
Eugene List, featured at the piano, 
gives a warm reading of these George 
Gershwin masterpieces. This disc is 
notable, also, for its high fidelity. 


Country & Western 

Wyatt Earp, Cheyenne, and TV 
Favorites (RCA Victor). Here’s as 
complete a collection of popular TV 
show theme songs as you'll find any- 
where. Included in this specialty album 
are themes from “Jim Bowie,” “Tales 
of the Texas Rangers,” and “Gun- 
smoke.” Performing these tunes are 
The Sons of the Pioneers, The Prairie 
Chiefs, Roy Rogers and Dale Evans. 


Religious 

Jimmy Dean's Hour of Prayer (Co- 
lumbia). This successful country and 
western TV artist offers a selection of 
favorite hymns as his first LP. Backed 
by fine choral support, Dean sings 
Rock of Ages, Take My Hand, Precious 
Lord, and Beautiful Isle of Somewhere, 
among others. —ArtT STONE 


Yummy! 


A dear little lady was browsing 
around one of the better pet shops in 
San Francisco. 

“Are you looking for anything in 
particular?” asked the clerk. 

“Yes,” was the eager reply. “A parrot.” 

“Well, here’s a real buy,” cried the 
salesman. “Only $300 and he recites 
poetry, sings The Star-Spangled Banner, 
and counts to 100. He also does a fine 
tap dance.” 
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“Oh, don’t bother me with details,” 


snapped the old lady. “Is he tender?” 
The American Weekly 


Solved! 


Neighbor: “How did you stop your 
son from being late to school?” 

Father: “I bought him a car.” 

Neighbor: “How did that stop him 
from being late?” 

Father: “He’s got to get. there early 
to get a parking place.” 

Concrete Citizen 



































HAD TO 
CALL YOU, = 








to talk about my party! 


“I’m making the cake! Come over and help me ice it. It’s Mother’s 


yummy chocolate cake recipe — so good with ice cream. 


“Since it’s my turn to feed our famished friends, I’d like to surprise 
them with something I made myself. But promise you'll keep it a secret!” 


You can always count on the telephone to keep you in the popu- 
larity swim. Whether it’s planning a party—or just talking with friends 
—your telephone is always on hand to give you a hand. 


It’s smart to use the telephone—and fun, too! 


GAT 
Gey, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM é/ % 


La yA 





4 
25 WALLET 
PHOTOS 


vst send any size graduation 
photo, snapshet or negative 
with $1.00 for 25 Beautitone* 
wallet photes. Each 2'4x3% 
inch phote is made on double- 
weight silk finish, portrait 
paper. We pay postage 
and return original. Money, 
beck guarantee, 60 for 
$2.00; 100 for $3.00. 
BEAUTITONE* PROTOS 
Dept. 27 

Green Bay, Wis. 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
Sell your classmates America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Modera 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
Neo financial investment required. 
Write teday for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 
















STAMPS 


Read This First 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. If the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,” the stamp dealer 
will send you in addition te any free stamps, or 
stamps you pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stamps known as “approvals.” Each of these “ap- 
proval” stamps has o price ciearly marked. If you 
keep any of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stomp advertisers be sure 
to write your name ond address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. if 
you do not intend te buy any of the “approval” 
stomps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp collecting, 
you should ask your parents’ advice before send- 
ing for stomps. If any reader feels thet a stop 
dealer whe advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 








FREE! 107 British Colony Stamps. 
* All different, from Britain's 
farfilung colonial empire. Catalog value 

50. Free Stamp agazine, Approvals. 
end 10¢ for handling. Act now! Niagara 
Stamp Co., St. Catherines 722, Ontario. 














WEIRD DIAMOND 
SHAPE COFFEE STAMPS 


Lovely Flower Triangle! First American big com 
memorative. Greenland, Idol Dancer, ete. Free with 
approvals. Capital Stamp Ce., Ferrysburg 7, Mich. 












GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
Includes Triangles, Early United States | 
Animals — Commemoratives — British 
o 


Colonies High Value Pictorials, ete. 
Complete Collection plus Big Illustrated 
Magazine all free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage. 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. $B, Toronto, Can. 


Christmas 
lives in the 
joy and 
satisfaction 
of the giver. . . 
and in the 
delight and 
thankfulness 
of those 
who receive. 





Buy and use Christmas Seals 

















Christmas Issues 


A new Christmas stamp, issued by 
Australia last month, appears below. It 
pictures the Star of Bethlehem and a 
girl at prayer. Under the Australian 
stamp is a selection of other Christmas 
stamps which have been issued over 
the years by different nations. 


Stamps courtesy of Stamp & Coin Dept 
L. Bamberger & Co., Newark 1, N 








In 1939 Brazil iss d this tamp showing 
the Three Wise Men carrying their gifts. 








Left: Netherland’s star of hope stamp of 
1933; Right: Christmas rose stamp, 1932. 





Turkey’s Santa Claus stamp, 1955, hon- 
ors real St. Nicholas, his church at Demre. 


AAMT Re. RoR aAirtiastlte: Paria EA ii 





One of three Hungarian stamps that tell 
story of birth of Christ issued in 1943. 













i To All of Our Readers 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 
and 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 


J No issues during Christmas vacation. 


| See you again January 10, 1958. 
I 


—A- 
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Tanned Hide 


Jack Benny tells the story about a 
wealthy dress manufacturer who died 
and left an estate of $10,000,000- 
$5,000,000 to his wife and a million 
apiece to his five children. 

“And to my brother,” the will con- 
cluded, “who has always insisted that 
health is more important than wealth— 
I leave my sun lamp.” 


E. E. Kenyon, American Weekly 


Weighty Matter 


When the chic, doe-eyed beauty 
asked for a good book to read, the 
obliging librarian said, “Do you want 
something light or do you prefer the 
heavier books?” 

“Tt really doesn’t matter,” the young 
woman assured her. “I have my car 


outside.” 
Nuggets 


Fair Price 


A vacationing artist requested a color- 
ful old Ozark farmer to pose for him. 
“Pop,” wheedled the artist, “Ill give 
you a ten-dollar bill if you let me 
paint you.” 

“Okay,” conceded the farmer grudg- 
ingly, “but you'll have to tell me how 
to get the stuff off when you're fin- 


ished.” 


Bennett Cerf, This Week 


Passing By 

Three men were driving through the 
country very late on a _ pitch black 
night. Two were in the front seat and 
the other in the back, half asleep. 

Suddenly the driver asked the man 
in the back to look out the rear win- 
dow and see who the crazy driver was 
behind them. For the past five minutes 
he had been trying to let him pass 
and to top it off, his car had only one 
light on. 

The man looked out the back and 
then said very excitedly: “No wonder 


he can’t pass you—he’s on tracks!” 
Marion Co. (Ind.) Mail 


Scoreboard 
Girl (arriving late at game): “What's 
the score, Bob?” 
Bob: “Nothing to nothing.” 
Girl: “Oh, swell. I haven’t missed 
a thing!” 


Compact 
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In Good Standing 


The businessman had just - handed 
his youthful visitor a dollar, for which 
he received an “associate membership” 
card in the local boys’ club. 

“Now that I’m a member,” the busi- 
nessman asked, “exactly what are my 
rights and privileges?” 

After thinking the matter over care- 
fully, the boy replied, “Well, sir, it 
gives you the right to contribute again 


” 
next year. 
The Wall Street Journal 


Beady-eyed 

Two first-graders were standing out- 
side school one morning. “Do you 
think,” asked one, “that thermonuclear 
projectiles will pierce the sound bar- 
rier?” 

“No,” said the second. “Once a force 
enters the substratosphere . . .” 

Then the bell rang. Said the first: 

“There goes the bell. Huh, now we 
gotta go in and string beads.” 


Parade 


Just Testing 


A burly bum came hiking up the | 


road to a farmhouse gate. He stopped 
and asked the farmer’s wife for a hand- 
out. 

“Open the gate and come right into 
the yard,” said the farmer's wife. 

The bum gazed pensively at the 
watchdog that stood in the yard, and 
the watchdog watched the bum. 

“Oh, come on in,” repeated the 
farmer's wife. 

“Er, what about your dog, ma'am? 
Wiil he bite?” 

“I don’t know. I only got him this 
morning, and that’s what I'm trying 
to find out.” 


Missouri Ram- Buller 


One of the Gang 


Hoping to get a rise out of the farmer 
working in the field by the road, a fel- 
low called: 

“Hey, did you see a wagonload of 
monkeys go by here?” 

“No,” replied the farmer, “did you 
fall off?” 


The Balance Sheet 


Perfect Score 


Teacher: “Name one of the benefits 
of the automotive age.” 
Student: “It has practically stopped 
horse stealing.” 
Arizona Kitty Kat 





Answers to This Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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Answers to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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Not Quite 


Question in English literature exam: 
“Who was Milton?” 

Student's answer: “A famous tele- 
vision comic better known as Uncle 
Miltie.” 


Back Bay Breeze 


No Joke 
“What has 24 legs, green eyes, and 
a pink body with purple stripes?” 
“I don’t know. Why?” 
“Well, it’s crawling around your 
neck.” 


The Balance Sheet 








WALLET Size 22 x 32 on 
PORTRAIT QUALITY PAPER 


Swap pictures with all 

the ‘extra-special’ people 

on your list. Just pennies 

per picture for beautiful 
portrait-quality reproductions 
of your own favorite photo- 
graph. Perfect too for job, 
school and all other 
“identification” needs! Send one 
portrait or snapshot (returned 
unharmed) and money to: 
WALLET PHOTOS, Box §-4/3 
Hillside, N.J. 


in a hurry? Send 25c extra 
for Super-Speed service 


Need more? 


60 for $2 


84 for $3 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 














People Stopped Riding Sheedy* About His Shaggy Hair 


Whinny Discovered Wildroot Cream-Oil ! 








*J. Paul Sheedy, 131 So. Harris Hill Rd., Williamsville, N. Y 


Feel good about your hair 


Sheedy asked his girl to meet 

him at the license burro, but she 
balked. “First, you've got to do 
something about that stubborn, 
unruly hair’, she said. So 
Sheedy trotted down to the 
neigh-borhood store and got a 
pack of Wildroot Cream-Oil. 
Now his hair looks handsome and 
healthy, without a trace of 
grease. And it brays .. . er, stays 
that way all day. So if you 

find the girls are giving you the 
gait, better get some Wildroot 
Cream-Oil. In bottles 

or tubes, it’s 

guaranteed to 


make you WILDROOT 


ear-resistable. CREAM-OIL 


Om Ac Omei 4 
LANOLIN 
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with Wildroot Cream-Oil! 





BILL LUNDIGAN* SHOWS YOU WHY 
THE FORWARD LOOK IS THE BEST DESIGN OF OUR TIME! 


*( Your host on “Climax!” and “Shower of Stars” Thursdays, CBS-TV ) 


COMPARE THIS 1924 CHRYSLER with 


today "s new cat s! 


TO GIVE YOU FUNCTIONAL STREAM- 
LINING our designers found a perfect shape in the dart. 
Nose cuts through headwinds, air resistance is minimized. 
Tailfins resist sidewinds, reduce steering effort. 





[he big difference is streamlining. But some 
streamlining is strictly for looks! It's just tacked on, doesn’t 
serve any purpose, isn’t functional. 


WITH MODELS built on dart principles, our designers 


and engineers made hundreds of experiments, including wind 


BUT COULD WE BUILD A REAL CAR on the 
dart principle—one that would be practical, beautiful and 
comfortable? For nearly two years our designers and engi- 
neers worked over the drawing boards. 


tunnel studies. The dart principle proved right! Here was 


‘functional streamlining” at last! 


WHAT CAME OFF THE BOARDS? The 


OTHER NEW CARS MAY LOOK MODERN, 
Forward Look cars—the first American cars ever built with 


but only Chrysler Corporation cars give Honest modern styling 
streamlining that’s as useful as it is handsome! And in all five —exciting, functional! No wonder they're called the best 
cars, it continues in °58! 


design of our time. They make form work for performance! 
FOR 'S8, MORE THAN EVER, THE FORWARD LOOK !1S THE ADVANCE DESIGN 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION > THE FORWARD LOOK 


PLYMOUTH + DODGE + DESOTO - CHRYSLER + IMPERIAL 








On Foot in Europe 


By MERVIN MANUEL 


ITH lumps in our throats, John and 

I waved good-by to the bus as it 
pulled away from the luxurious Hotel 
Reina Christina in Algeciras, Spain. It 
was 5:30 a.m. and the early morning 
air was cold. We stood alone, sad, and 
a little frightened. 

John Price, a Washington State Col- 
lege student, and I, a high school art 
teacher, had just said our farewells to 
the other members of a tour group with 
whom we had spent two months driving 
through Europe. They were a college 
wide-eyed, eager, and full of 
their first European trip. 
They were now on their way to Gibral- 
tar to board a ship for the U. S. and 
home. John and I had earlier decided 
not to return with them but instead to 
hitch-hike through Spain, Portugal, and 
France. 

When their bus disappeared around 
the corner, we went back into the hotel 


group, 
energy on 


and picked up our packs. Dressed in 
lederhosen, John and I walked across 
the deep pile rugs of the lobby and be- 
gan the “hobo” half of our trip. 

We had only a few dollars, spoke no 
foreign language, and for two weeks 
were going to be entirely dependent 
upon what we carried on our backs. In 
my packsack I had stuffed the following 
items: one suit (to be worn when visit- 
ing cathedrals—or rolled up for a pillow 
at night), one white dacron shirt, one 
necktie, one T-shirt, three changes of 
socks, and one change of underwear (J 
had mistakenly sent the others home). 
[ had also put in my film, 
shaving kit, and lots of nerve. 

We were now on our own. Our plan 


camera, 


was a simple one: we would get rides 
with natives, stay at inexpensive hotels, 
and see as much of Europe as we could. 
The plan was simple, but we had over- 
looked one important factor. There are 
practically no cars in Spain or Portugal. 
We hiked. And we hiked. And we hiked. 
For every five miles that we “hitched,” 
we hiked 25. Actually this enabled us 
to meet the wonderfully sincere people 
of these countries in a way that would 
not have been possible by any other 
means. We and friends 
with the villagers who, for the most part, 
had hitch-hikers and had 
never known an American. 
Sometimes, as we walked along, a 
farmer would take us five or six kilo- 


met became 


never seen 


Mervin Manuel, fine arts and crafts 
teacher of North Central H. S., Spokane, 
Wash., won second prize in last year’s 
Scholastic Teacher Travel Story Awards 
Contest. For information on this year’s con- 
test, see rules at right. 


meters in his truck. Occasionally we 
were given rides in tiny European cars. 
Once a bus stopped. I thought they had 
made a mistake, but the passengers in- 
sisted we get aboard. It was filled with 
forty excited Portuguese on their way 
to a campers convention in France. 
They had chartered their own bus, and 
told us they wanted us to ride. 

We stayed at third class pensions, 
small boarding houses that were more 
like private homes. For $1.25, we could 
get a small room and two large meals. 
In the smaller villages, water was drawn 
from the town’s centrally located well 
and brought to our rooms. The _ bath- 
room was “downstairs and to the left.” 

Language was no barrier, for a big 
smile and a good appetite are under- 
stood anywhere. We would eat our 
meal, settle back, and happily rub our 
stomachs while the proprietors would 
beam. We were friends. 

When we checked out of the pensions, 
there were warm smiles and long hand- 
shakes. More than once, the family 
would walk with us to the edge of town 
where we again exchanged farewells 
and waved good-by. 

When we finally headed for home, we 
realized that, although we were broke 
and in debt, we were millionaires.¢ 


Pack on back, Mervin Manuel trudges 
into town of St. Jean de Luz, France. 











for Scholastic Teacher's 1Oth Annual 
Travel Story Awards Contest 





CASH PRIZES FOR YOUR TRAVEL STORY 


Why not take advantage of the com- 
ing Christmas vacation to put 
travel adventures on paper! By entering 
our 10th Annual Travel Story Awards 
contest, you may win $100 (or one of 
11 other big prizes) 
story published in Scholastic Teacher. 
So whether you roamed the wilds of 
Tibet looking for the Abominable Snow- 
man or spent a week tracing moose in 
the Maine woods, send us your story! 


your 


and have your 


WHO’S ELIGIBLE? Teachers, librar- 
ians, principals, and schoo] administra- 
tors in the United States, its territories 
and possessions, and in Canada. 


HOW TO ENTER: Type and double 
space your travel story, 750 to 1,000 
words, on 8%” x 11” paper. Send black- 
and-white photos taken on your trip, if 
you have duplicates. Do not send slides 
or any pictures which are irreplaceable. 


PRIZES: Entries qualify for one of two 
divisions: Foreign Travel, or United 
States Travel. In each division there 
will be a first prize of $100, a second 
prize of $50, a third prize of $25, and 
three honorable mention awards of 
Sheaffer’s new cartridge-type pen and 
matching pencil. 


DEADLINE: Manuscripts must be 
later than midnight 
January 31, 1958. Winners will be an 
nounced in April. Send your manu 
scripts to: Travel Editor, Scholastic 
Teacher, 33 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. 

The manuscripts that win cash prizes 
become the property of Scholastic 
Teacher. Entries will not be returned 
unless they are accompanied by self- 
addressed, stamped Start 
working on your travel story this week. 
No entry blank is needed. 


postmarked no 


envelopes. 
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Visiting 
UNITED 
NATIONS © 


We're adjacent to UN Headquarters 
in Tudor City—a residential neighbor- 
hood with private parks and shops. 
T'wo blocks from Grand Central, con- 
venient to everything. 600 rooms with 
bath singles from $6.00, doubles 
from $10. Restaurant and lounge. 
Ideal for visiting the UN and “seeing” 
and “doing” New York. Write for 
UN folder. Dept. ST. 

Guy P. Seeley, Manager 


Tiidor 


304 East 42nd St., New York e« MU 9-3200 


See ELROPE 


Request Reservation NOW 





8 Countries — 46 Days 
N. Y.—N. Y¥. $1080.00 
Departure Mid-June 1958 


arrangements by Brownell Tours 
Information & Reservations 


Travel 
For additional 


Contact Tour Escort: 


Miss ELSIE MAY PETERS 


2763 Linden Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 


or 
World Travel Service, Knoxville, Tenn. 











SUMMER SCHOOL IN MEXICO > 
MONTERREY TEC 


Association of Col 
leges and Secondary Schools, Association 
of Texas Colleges; accredited by the 
Texas Education Agency 


JULY 13 TO AUGUST 23, 1958 


Intensive courses in Spanish and English 
Languages, in Liberal Arts, Architecture, 
Field Geography, Folklore, Arts and 
Crafts. Special program for high school 
teachers. Courses in Spanish language 
for junior and senior students in high 
school. 


Interesting Extracurricular Program 


For illustrated literature 
ESCUELA DE VERANO Y DE EXTENSION 
Instituto Tecnologico de Monterrey 
Monterrey, N. L., Mexico 


Member: Southern 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. ST-12 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 


COUPON CLIPPERS! 


Maybe you don’t have thousands of 
dollars invested in Wall Street, but 
here’s one kind of coupon you can clip 
and profit by. That’s the coupons on 
Scholastic Teacher ads, including the 
“master coupon” for free materials in 
every issue. Advertising makes possible 
a strong editorial program. See “master 
coupon” on page 14-T. 





Brussels—58’s Hostess to the World 


By BETTY CONNOLLY 


HERE are not many hostesses who 
could look forward to a six-month 
stream of 40 million guests with any- 
thing but cold (The 1958 
Brussels World’s Fair is expected to at- 
tract this many visitors during its April 
17 to Oct. 17 run.) Belgium is await- 
ing the onslaught calmly, 
armed with the most advanced Ameri- 
can electronic cun- 
ning Belgian public relations gimmicks. 
Baron Francois Vaxelaire, chairman 
of the exhibition’s reception and _in- 
formation committee, is not satisfied 
with the problems of merely feeding 
and housing his expected guests. He 
wants each visitor to feel “that he has 
been personally expected, whatever his 
language, race or standing.” Operation 
Flowers was one phase of his program. 
The slogan “Belgium in Bloom” was 
adopted, and plans are being made fo1 
floral displays in every town and vil- 
lage, in the harbors of Antwerp and 
Ostend, at the airports, and railway 


terror. 


however, 


brains—and some 


centers. 

For the benefit of foreign visitors 
who do not speak either Flemish or 
French, a propaganda campaign was 
organized to encourage people who 
will meet visitors regularly to “become 
polyglots for 1958.” Language lessons 
by radio and classes at free and private 
schools were intensified. When the ex- 
hibition Belgians having a 
knowledge of a foreign language will 
colored badges, indicating the 
language they speak. Similar badges 
will be given to fair goers. 

A national courtesy campaign has 
organized, with prizes being 
awarded to courteous policemen, and 
youthful essay writers who extol the 
merits of courtesy. 

The personification of Belgian hos- 
pitality will be 200 multi-lingual Fai 
hostesses, gracious young women who 
will dispense aid, charm and welcome 
at ports of entry into Belgium, as well 
as at the Fair itself. 

Transportation problems are being 
solved with the help of Sabena Air- 
lines whose Continental helicopter 
service links Brussels with many Euro- 
pean cities, A heliport was built at the 
Heysel Park fair site to further facilitate 
“commuting” to the Fair. 

Once they had arranged a gracious 
welcome and comfortable lodging for 
their guests, the Belgians began de- 
veloping their contributions to the 
World’s Fair as a nation. As a symbol 
of the Fair and of man’s conquest of 
the atom, they designed the 360-foot 
steel and plexiglass Atomium which 
represents the nine atoms of an iron 


opens, 


wear 


been 








French Pavilion at Brussels Fair 


crystal, magnified some 160 billion 
times. Five of the nine spheres will be 
devoted to displays of peaceful uses of 
atomic energy, geared to the layman’s 
understanding of science. The upper 
four, reached by escalators, will be 
used for viewing the fair- 
grounds. Soundproofing, insulation, air- 
traffic arrange- 
ments and a high-speed elevator will 
make touring the Atomium pleasant 
and unique. 

“Brussels Past and Future” will be 
the highlight of Belgium’s participation 
in the World’s Fair. An authentic repro- 
duction of Brussels in 1900 is being 
built next to one showing what the 
city fathers hope it will be in the year 
2000. Visitors may stroll the streets of 
this scale model, looking into the gay- 
nineties era on the continent and the 
fast-approaching age of backyard heli- 
ports and space stations. 

An art show exhibiting treasures 
from the four corners of the globe has 
been planned to run concurrently with 
the Fair. “Man and Art,” encompassing 
prehistoric to modern time, will point 
up the similarity of man’s need for and 
methods of expression. The last 50 
years, or “modern,” art and its develop- 
ment in the 19th century will be shown 
under the title “Contemporary Art.” 
Visitors to these exhibitions who speak 
languages other than those in which 
the catalogues are printed will find 
“spoken catalogues” for hire. Pressing 
a button on this portable device will 
start a taped guide explaining the col- 
lection in the selected language. 

Realizing that not all of the visitors 
will want to contemplate nuclear won- 
ders and art treasures all of the time, 
Belgium has set aside 17 acres of the 
fairgrounds for an amusement park. 
Outstanding features will be “Water 
Follies of 1958,” starring the world’s 
greatest swimmers and divers; the Al- 
pine Monorail, guaranteed to be the 
fastest, most terrifying roller coaster yet 
designed; and restaurants with special- 
ties from roast pig stuffed with bananas 
to chicken in the basket. 

A wealth of art, science and enter- 
tainment awaits you at the 1958 
World’s Fair. And 8,500,000 Belgians 
are ready to bid you welcome. 


500-acre 


conditioning, one-way 




















NCTE CONVENTION 





Continued from page 6-T 


deavors to discover the bright child 
during the third and eighth grades. 
“Five or six gifted students are placed 
in a group with 25 others under a cre- 
ative teacher.” About 20 per cent have 
unusual difficulty in adjusting. Through 
challenging assignments, this program 
has helped the superior student de- 
velop “a wholesome humility.” 

Virginia Elliott, Mt. Lebanon High 
School, Pittsburgh, advised “In both 
content and pace the course ‘for a 
gifted group) should be custoin tai- 
lored.” At Evanston (Ill.) 7% ownship 
High School, Malcolm Mosing uses the 
theme “Man’s Search for Himself,” with 
abundant reading, writing, discussion, 
and field trips. 


In Small Towns: Libraries in small 
town high schools can rival, if not equal, 
larger city schools by wider use of 
paperback books, said Robert O. 
Pickering, Cumberland, Wis. 

Pickering cited low cost, size of space 
required for display, willingness of stu- 
dents to buy their copies of 
‘ted books, and in vol- 
untary reading as chief advantages. 

Other speakers who addressed the 
group studying the problems of small 
high schools included Gertrude B. 
Stearns, Univ. of Vermont, who cited 
the advantages and described the prob- 


own 


selec an increase 
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lem of teaching in small high schools; 
Dorothy Whitted of Delaware, Ohio, 
who described a practical plan for meet- 
ing the problems of heterogeneity. She 
urged groupings for differences and 
capacity to learn within a whole grade, 
using a core program of English, math 
and science. 

Other speakers on small high school 
problems included Verna Mackie, Val- 
ley City, N.H.; Bruce Wilcox of Elbow 
Lake, Minn., and Linnea R. Ling, Good 
Thunder, Minn., whose description of 








WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS 


INVITE 


JUSTICE 
DOUGLAS 


INTO YOUR 
CLASSROOM with this exciting new 


recording produced especially for social 
studies, journalism, and history classes by 
Howard Langer of Scholastic Teacher. 
Justice Douglas explains how the Court 
works, gives his views on American foreign 








the life of an English teacher in a small | 


rural high school where all 
teaching and all non-athletics activity 


English | 


programs were the duty of a single | 


teacher, made the life of a city Eng- 
lish teacher sound like the life of Riley. 


Teaching with Television: Booming 
enrollments and dwindling teacher sup- 
plies gave a special interest to the 
NCTE panel on television for educa- 


tion. John Schwarzwalder, director 
of Minneapolis’ new educational TV 
station, KTCA-TV, met the objection 


that ETV destroys face-to-face contact 
of traditional teaching. He argued that 
smart use of the new medium for the 
basic courses is really the only way to 
save the teacher-student ratio for the 
upper division courses. 

Floyd Rinker, Greater Boston Council 
for a Television Course in the Humani- 
ties for Secondary Schools, described 

(Continued on page 13-T) 


Your 1958 Travel Seteniien 


@ Going to spend the summer months lolling on a beach in Capri, steaming up the 


romantic Rhine or gazing at the majestic Taj Mahal? To help you plan that vaca- 


tion abroad ‘we've 


scheduled for the coming season. 


June (1st three weeks) 
June (last 10 days) 
Late June-Early July 
June-July Mozart Festivals 
June-July 
June-September 
June-August 


July British Open Golf Championship 
July International Ballet Festival 
July Bach Festival Week 

July Festival of Dramatic Art 

July 14 Bastille Day celebrations 


Late July 
July-August 
July-August 
Mid-July-Mid-Aug. 
Late July-Mid-Aug. 
Late July-Late Aug. 
August (Ist week) 
August 15 

August 26-29 


Fireworks Display 


Horse Show Week 


August-September 
Aug. 24-Sept. 13 
Late Aug.-Late Sept. 


gathered the vital statistics on some 


Vienna Festival Weeks 
International Music and Dance Festival 
Pablo Casals Chamber Music Festival 


International Film Festival 
Operetta Festival on the Rhine 
Cricket Test Matches 


Wagner Opera Festival 
Open-air Opera at Baths of Caracalla 
Open-air Opera Festival 
Bregenz Music Festival 
Salzburg Music Festival 


Independence Day celebrations 

Harvest festival celebrated with feasting, 
folk dances and boat races 

Bavarian State Opera Festival 

Edinburgh Music & Drama Festival 

Atticus Festival of Classical Drama 


festivals and pageants 


Vienna, Austria 
Granada, Spain 
Prades, France 
Stuttgart and 
Wurzburg, Germany 
Berlin, Germany 
Coblenz, Germany 
England 

England 

Nervi, Italy 
Ansbach, Germany 
Avignon, France 
Throughout France 
Tokyo, Japan 
Bayreuth, Germany 
Rome, Italy 

Ve rona, Italy 


Bregenz, Austria 
Salzburg, Austria 
Dublin, Ireland 


Throughout India 


Southwest India 
Munich, Germany 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
Athens, Greece 





policy, tells about his travels, offers down-to- 
earth advice for America’s youth. Teaching 
guide booklet accompanies record, ‘An inter- 
view with William O. Douglas.” (FC-7350, 
33.1/3 rpm, 25 mins., $4.25 list, $3.85 to 
schools.) Write for free information. 

FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 

117 West 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 











: EUROPE BOUND? 


Then here's the book to help you 


et ready for your tse bn n 
t 






a o y an experienced trav 
EUROPE IN A_ SUIT« ANE 
gives hundreds of fact about 
clothes passports ship! arc 
life mn customs, ete ‘ 
grat necking of your suit 
case, inch a schedule to f 
low before you leave home 


sooner you read it, the 
time and money you'll save 
ae Revis ed 
dition $1 .00 ppd. 
MURIEL W. SCUDDER 
240 ABBEY ROAD 


MANHASSET, NEW YORK * 
TRAVEL RIGHT 

Evrope—Request reservations NOW 

Check choice and mail today 

1. Custom made courier assisted—Europe [7] 
2. Conducted tour folders—Europe [_} U.S.A. 7) 

3 Origins of New England Tour Jun. 23-Jul. 4[7 
“A Course on Wheels’ N.E. Origins History t 
Literature from 1620. 3 Hours Univ. Credit. 
For World-Wide Travel Specify Wishes & Write 


LARNOLD TOURS i2Nsxour.%: 


Boston, Mass._! 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors 
early publication, higher royalty, national 
distribution, and beautifully designed books 
All subjects welcomed. Write, or send your 
MS directly 
GREEMWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, wee 
Att. Mr. Lancaster—489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, 


—OSLO SUMMER ma, 


for American Students 

Humanities, Social Studies, 

International Relations 

INSTITUTE for ENGLISH-SPEAKING TEACHERS 
*bysical Education in Scandinavia for 

Physical Education Teachers 
Educational System of Norway for Institute members 
TRAVEL SEMINAR Industries of Norway 

Six weeks June 28 to August 8, 1958 

For information write 

OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL ADMISSIONS OFFICE 

Northfield, Minnesota 
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By air from $1998. Japan & Orient from $998 
See more spend less. Write for booklet 6 


urope 60 Days from $598 a 
$ m $685 incl. steamer. Also col 
exe re slit trips No greater alue anywhere 
Ask Y« Travel Agent 
gira For the ing of all Ages’’ 
WORLD TRAVEL, INC.545 Sth Ave. N y 17, Dept. L, MU 2-6544 
EU RO PE 18 COUNTRIES 
SUMMER 1958 
By ship: 63 days in Evrope—$1249 
By air: 60 days—$1323 
De-Luxe bus & Ist class rail 
Excellent accommodations Economy 
KNIGHT TOURS (S-T 
Director, Prof. Lorir . D>. Knecht 


(French Dept., St. Olaf 
P. 0. Box 350, Northheld 





prices 
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OUR PACIFIC JOURNEY 


Winners of the 1957 Wings Over the Pacific Contest 
tell of their travel experiences in the Far East 


By MRS. KENT KESSLER 
HEN Scholastic 


me the opportunity to travel in 
Japan and Hong Kong, I realized there 
was no limit to the things I might learn 
and to the pleasures I might enjoy. 

In both countries I had the experi- 
ence of being a “foreigner’—looking at 
signs I could not read—listening to con- 
versations where I was the “outsider’— 
holding a billfold of strange money 
whose value I did not know. Yet I al- 
ways had the feeling that I was a wel- 
stranger. The greatest truth I 
that friendliness and in- 
terest can cut across language barriers 


Magazines gave 


come 
learned was 
and social differences and create mutual 
respect and pleasure. 

There no time to pick 
choose friends, but they were every- 
where. There was the elevator boy in 
Kowloon who could only say “Hot!” 
to us but in some way anticipated our 
needs. There was the gentlemanly old 
Kyoto merchant who said, “I'll find you 
better prints to take back to your school 
room. There was the Chinese jeweler 
who closed his shop to show us the 
beauty of Hong Kong at night, because, 
“There is so much that is ugly in the 
daylight, it is good to remember Hong 
Kong is beautiful, too.” One of my best 
friends was the Japanese girl who want- 
ed me to teach her what 
date with an American boy. “To my 
great difficulty I have never had a 
brother in my whole life. You teach 
many boys and girls. Please teach me 
what is right to do.” 


was and 


to do on a 


Contrasts were evident everywhere. 
There was the hurry, the noise, the 
bigness of Tokyo. There were the moun- 
tain-top resorts like Fujiya and Atami, 
where I had time to catch my breath, 
only to lose it again at the stillness and 
beauty. There were dirty streets and 
waterfronts where I was almost afraid 
to breathe. There were gardens and 
shops so clean and colorful that I could 
never see enough of them. There were 
the great temples and palaces centuries 
old. There were modern banks, apart- 
ment houses and hotels ready to serve 
the most demanding traveler. 


Mrs. Kessler teaches social studies at 
Weston (W. Va.) H.S. Miss Van Tries is 
an English teacher at Topeka (Kans.) H.S. 
They were first and second prize winners, 
respectively, in Scholastic Teacher's “Wings 
Over the Pacific” contest last spring. An 
article by third prize winner Miss Emelyn 
Waltz, social studies teacher, New Trier 
Twp. H. S., Winnetka, Ill., will appear 
next spring 


I wouldn't have missed seeing the 
groups of school children, dressed in 
simple uniforms, swinging their books 
and giggling much as our own children 
do. Or seeing hundreds of yards of 
colorful silk being rinsed in a clear, 
swift stream flowing through Kyoto. 
Much as I love life, I wouldn't have 
missed the wildest ride I’ve ever had in 
a fifty yen taxi! 

I will never forget the Resettlement 
Area of Kowloon on my first night in 
Hong Kong. Someone has said that 
Hong Kong is like a teeming, milling 
anthill, where Chinese refugees ask for 
freedom and little more. No description 
could have been better. It seemed to 
me that half the people in the world 
were there in the streets—eating, sleep- 
ing, playing, begging, working! This 
their freedom and their hope! 
What more eloquent description of life 
behind the Bamboo Curtain than to 
know that men and women daily risk 
their lives to run away from it, to this! 

Throughout the trip, I never got over 
the wonder of flying! To be flying 18,- 
000 or 19,000 feet above the Pacific 
without the slightest fear! To find that 
this great bird could actually land on 
that little speck in the ocean that might 
turn out to be Wake or Guam, That in 
a few hours I might be setting down 
in Honolulu or Tokyo or Manila. I will 
be eternally grateful to the Pan Ameri- 
can crews who made flying such a 
pleasure. 

While I hope this is not the end of 
my seeing faraway places with strange- 
sounding names, I have many memories 
stored up for my “rocking chair days.” 


was 


By GRACE VAN TRIES 
FTER flying from San Francisco, to 
Hawaii, to Tokyo, to Hong Kong, 
to Manila, to Guam, Honolulu, 
Angeles—and back home to Topeka, 
Kansas—a distance of nearly 24,000 
miles—I am deeply impressed at the 
smallness of our world today. 

On nearly the entire trip, we flew 
Pan American. The very courteous 
treatment and special consideration 
which the crew members gave us was 
sincerely appreciated. Our food was 
excellent, our accommodations — su- 
perior; and very special consideration 
was given us all along the line. 

Our first stop was in Japan, that 
fascinating land of 89,000,000 people 
crowded in an area smaller than Cali- 
fornia. A long train ride through the 
countryside to Kyoto gave us a quick 
look at the nation’s agricultural effort. 


Los 


Japan Tourist Associatior 


At table, Mrs. Kent Kessler (left) and 
Grace Van Tries (right) enjoy tea cere- 
mony at Japan Foundation, Tokyo. 


With only one seventh of the land 
arable, every little patch of dirt, every 
tillable mountainside is planted, with 
something; mountainsides laid out in 
terraces look like a formal garden. Rows 
and rows of dark green tea trees grow 
to be more than 300 years old. Flooded 
areas, like small ponds, dot the country- 
where the emerald green rice 
grows in all stages of its development. 

A visit to the Diet, the Congress 
building of Japan, gave us reason for 
asking questions about this new de- 
mocracy. We learned several 
members are in both houses. (Women 
have been emancipated since the war. ) 

In Tokyo, the city streets 
crowded with cars of every size and 
make. Traffic moved to the left, with 
deafening horns blaring constantly. 
Hordes of men and women, all in 
Western dress, were pouring out of 
factories and shops at closing time. De- 
partment stores, six and seven stories 
high, have everything for sale from 
hairpins to cars. Everywhere there was 
building, building! 

In a country 98 per cent literate, 
modern school buildings are filled to 
capacity with earnest students. One 
class we visited was learning English 
by listening to a recording. 

Native art is visible every place one 
turns his eyes—wooden and_ bronze 
wood-block prints, lacquer 
work, ceramics, artistic floral arrange 
ments, the native architecture, the Noh 
play, the Kabuki theater. On a 
to a charming tea garden, we walked 
down paths, between rows and rows 
of pink azaleas. Leaving our shoes out 
side, we softly stocking-footed it int 
the teahouse for dinner—a_ typica’ 
Japanese dinner, with sake, course afte 
course of dainty food—and final enter 
tainment with geisha girls dancing. 

“Irasshai” say the Japanese peopk 
on every corner. “Welcome” it mean 
in English. And from the very first, wit’ 
photographers snapping our picture 
at the airport on our arrival, to th 
farewell gifts fondly pressed in o 
hands as we bade farewell to this love: 
land, they were the perfect hosts.e 


side 


women 


were 


statues, 


visit 
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his work in creating a filmed half-hour 
telecourse (four days a week—several 
times a day) on the Great Books. The 
Boston plan aims to raise the quality of 
instruction in a course to persuade high 
school seniors that to be a good Ameri- 
can you have to also be a good Greek 
and a good Roman. Finally, Prof. James 
E. Miller, of Univ. of Nebraska’s English 
department, admitted that his initial 
skepticism about 
course in English has been dispelled 
by the success of a 
hard-working Nebraska schoolteacher 
who has her TV fans writing every day. 


a high school tele- 


enthusiasm and 


English Teacher Work Load: Alice 
Grant of West Frankfort, Ill., High 
School, surveyed the English teacher’s 
load in 296 different Illinois high 
schools. She found that English teach- 
ers spend nine hours 43 minutes per 
week in preparation for classes; ten 
hours, 31 minutes in evaluation (mark- 
ing papers, etc.) for classes; had three 
extra-curricular activities; spent five 
hours, 32 minutes per week in service 
of school in addition to academic stud- 
ies; averaged 27 students per class; had 
a lunch period for 41 minutes; was on 
duty daily for six hours and 45 minutes. 

Her recommendations: fewer extra- 
curricular activities for teachers to su- 
pervise; smaller classes (maximum of 
25 students) ; classes to teach 
(maximum of four classes); more time 
for the checking of written work. 


fewer 


What Colleges Do Not Expect: Teach- 
ers weary of hearing what colleges re- 
quire of high school graduates were 
surprised to hear Prof. Robert Hunting 
tell some things Purdue Univ. does not 
expect! 

“There is no need to teach high 
school students how to write the so- 
called research paper . . . this assignment 
invites the student to plagiarize, even 
innocently, from reference books. 

“There is no need to teach high 
school students how to write the so- 
called book review. The reviews that I 
and my friends wrote in high school 
were composed of injudicious cullings 
from remarks on book jackets. This was 
a pointless exercise...I suggest that 
teachers throw out the old-fashioned 
book report . . . If you just want to make 
Johnny read a book, you do not have to 
make him write about it too... 

“Do not force upon your students an 
extremist attitude toward language and 
writing . . . Both attitudes (the purist 
and the common sense—with no rules) 
very often hinder a student from writing 
a passing college theme .. . 

“Do not teach that a theme 
have an introduction . . . 


must 


Max J. Herzberg: 
For distinguished 
service heading its 
editorial commit- 
tee, NCTE gave 
TAB” Selection 
Committee Chair- 
man its highest 
honor, the Wilbur 
W. Hatfield Award. 


lew OOD 


* 
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“Do not teach ‘creative’ writing. To 
teach the average student—most of 
those we see—just plain writing is hard 
enough ... 

“Do not teach the rhetorical question 
as an opening line of a theme... 

“Do not teach the absolute necessity 
of avoiding repetition of a word... 

“Do not teach business letter-writing 
at the expense of theme writing.” 


Let Housewives Correct Themes!: In 
the future, housewives will be grading 
students’ written work so that the 
trained English teachers teach 
larger classes. This was the prediction 
of Paul B. Diedrich of the Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. 

“By 1965, high school enrollment will 
increase from eight million to over 
twelve million,” Dr. Diedrich explained. 
“Allowing for normal replacement, we 
shall need three new high school teach- 
ers for every two now in service. Class 
size is bound to increase. By 1965 most 
high school teachers will probably be 
teaching five classes a day with forty 
or more students in each. Every time 
they give a writing assignment to all 
their classes, there will be at least 200 
papers to grade and correct.” 

Pointing out the impossibility for 
teachers to correct such a number of 
papers weekly, he suggested that 
housewives, many of them college grad- 
uates, could be used to grade English 
papers on a part-time basis. “Each 
housewife could assist one English 
teacher with about two hundred stu- 
dents, who would write, on the average, 
at least 12 papers per year, or 2400 
papers in all. At the average rate of six 
papers per hour, it would take between 
two and three hours per school day for 
thirty weeks to grade and annotate 
them. If they were paid twenty-five 
cents per paper or $1.50 per hour, they 
could earn $20 in an average week or 
about $600 in the course of a year... 
Under these arrangements, it would 
cost the school about three dollars per 
student per year—the cost of one text- 
book or one music lesson.” 


can 


Mass Media, Poetry, Humor: Warn- 
ing that education must prepare youth 
for the “everlasting fallout” of mass 
media, William D. Boutwell, Teen Age 
Book Club Director, suggested that 
teachers apply their knowledge of lit- 
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erary criticism to mass communication. 
For deeper understanding, he urged 
use of the case study method to topics 
vital to youth. For example, are “true’ 
magazines true? Are Westerns simply 
King Arthur with six-shooters? 

Mark Neville, Chicago Latin School, 
(Who Killed Poetry?) deplored analy- 
sis, scansions, etc., as the murderer of 
interest in poetry. Don’t neglect humor, 
urged Edward Gordon, Germantown 
Friends School, Philadelphia. We need 
comedy, he because “‘it 
through the roles we play in life, and 
gets at the reality, at who we really are.’ 


said, cuts 


American Literature Study: Should 
students read books in toto? Or sample 
authors in anthologies? Sharp disagree- 
ment marked the session on “American 
Literature in a Changing World.” 
Gerhard Friedrich (Haverford) 
Fred Higginson (Kansas State College) 
wanted thorough reading. B. Jo Kinnick, 
Oakland (Calif.) High School, replied: 
many books for student and 
teacher.” High school courses should 
remain “guided tours” rather than visits 
to a “few campsites.” 


and 


“too 


Words, Words, Words: Dictionary 
makers talked and educators discussed 
at the session on “The Lexicographer 
Speaks Up.” When Clarence L, Barnhart 
described the process of choosing words 
for new editions one discussant com- 
plained of undue reliance on Eastern 
seaboard publications. David B. Guralnik 
(Webster’s New World Dictionary) said 
he gave much weight to illustrative ex- 
ample. Jess Stein (American College 
Dictionary ) told of pressures from crack- 
pots and organizations. 


Elementary Section: Good counsel on 
choral speaking and creative dramatics 
plus a demonstration by children 
marked the Saturday morning session. 
Said Prof. May Hill Arbuthnot, noted 
author, “Experiment with letting chil- 
dren say the chorus lines while you set 
the mood with the narration . . . There is 
danger in having the group hit the 
metric beat too hard... Children dis- 
cover that poetry can walk, run, skip, 
or gently swing.” 


Honored: Others honored with the 
W. Wilbur Hatfield Award, in addition 
to Max Herzberg (photo above), were 
Dora V. Smith, curriculum commission 
chairman, and linguist C. C. Fries, Univ. 
of Michigan. 
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COMING NEXT ISSUE 
In the January 10 edition of 
Scholastic Teacher: complete report 
on the St. Louis convention of the 
National Council for Geographic 
Education. 
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Sharing Sime 


Ideas and Suggestions for 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Everything was Christmaswise. Yea 
there flurry of 
Second-grade teacher's 
tree did 


gold 


tinsel in the 
And the 
had 
And 
felt as though 


Was a 
hair 
glow and shimmer. It 


and silver ropes a-swing. 


bac kbone 
it were suspended ilso 
Now I groaned aloud for weariness. 
And the Second-grade 
Art thou really sick? 
And I answered 


my wrenched 


Teacher said, 
Nay, I have only an 
iche and a pain plus a hurting-all-over. 
heard the 
small outside the 
And | Some little 
Eavesdropper can’t wait until the mor 
row. And we arose hurriedly and went 


Then as we laughed. we 


patter of footsteps 


door whispered, 


into our boarding house. 
And the stood 
breathless with beauty. And beneath its 


shining gifts for the 
tear hers was 


next morning the tree 


arms were many 

Moreover there much 
ceremony over the acceptance of these 
latter gifts 


A lice Lee 
Hand pp 
John Knox 


permission 


Humphrey's Heaven in My 
29-30. Copyright, 1950, by 
Press, Richmond, Va. Used by 


J. Philip Rea 


Now 
Lad. And he had come unto us lately 
from the And to 
teacher, he always seemed naught but 


in the rear of the room sat a 


mountains. me, his 
an enormous pair of eloquent brown 
eyes attached to a set of undernourished 
legs. And _ his 
Christmas suit was fearfully 
derfully made. 

And on this day he was the last one 
forward. And lo, as he ap- 
proached, I could see his bright red 


arms and blue denim 


and won- 


to come 


holiday tie somersaulting over the ex- 
cited little heart beneath. And he said 
with a breathless rush of words, I 
fotched you this. And the words sounded 
reckless and extravagant. 

Then he slowly opened one grimy 
hand as though he handled a diamond 
And there within the moist, dirty littl 
palm lay what had lately been a choco 
late-covered pill. Save that now thi 
brown coating had melted, revealing a 
pellet of bilious hue. 

Now I accepted his gift with solemn 
gratitude. But I hid it from all curious 
eyes. Yea, I wrapped it in Christmas 
paper, and hung it on the tree. 

And the Lad was pleased. And he 
said with quick, shy happiness, You 
don’t belong to thank me. And he sidled 
up closer and whispered, Hit be for 
thy hurtin’-all-over. 

Then straightway I understood whos« 
footsteps we had heard beyond the 
And suddenly the Lad’s 
small words made the pill of 
value than the costly gifts bearing Mei 
ry Christmas in gold upon them. And | 
marvelled that so often the outward 
covering of a gift gave so little hint of 
the wealth of love within. 

Now that night I rehearsed unto the 
Second-grade Teacher the whole story 
And I withheld not from her sight the 
pill. And she laughed merrily and said 
Dost thou expect this strange remedy 


door. seven 


more 


to revive thee? 

And I chided her, saying, Let no one 
call this remembrance poor. For behold 
it is a Love-cure. Verily, it hath been 
prescribed expressly for the worst of 
all human ailments: A Hurtin’-All-Over. 
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1. ARNOLD TOURS, p. 11-T 

Information on U. S. and European tours 
2. BROWNELL TOURS, p. 4-T 

Folder on tours 

3. ELSIE MAY PETERS WORLD TRAVEL 
p. 10-T 

Information on tours 

4. EXPOSITION PRESS, p. 10-T 
Brochure 

5. FOLKWAYS RECORDS, p. 11-T 
Information on new record, “An 
view with William O. Douglas 

6. GOVERNMENT OF INDIA TOURIST OF. 
FICE, p. 6-T 

Information on travel in India 

7. HOTEL TUDOR, p. 10-T 

U. N. folder 

8. JAPAN TOURIST OFFICE, p. 4-T 
Information on travel in Japan 
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9. KNIGHT TOURS, p. 11-T 
Information on tours 


10. MONTERREY TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 
10-T 


p ss 
Illustrated literature on school 


11. OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL, p. 11-T 
Information on summer school sessions 


12. PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS, 
2-T 


Pp. 
Booklet, “Adventures in Education”’ 


13. SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES, p. 5-T 
Automatic Plan-A-Trip Kit 


14. SITA TOURS, p. 11-T 
Booklet 6 about tours 


15. TURKISH INFORMATION OFFICE, p. 
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Teaching aids on Turkey 
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Free Period 38 


Yummy: A sixth grade boy’s remark 
after a discussion about cannibals: “] 
bet the cook in that colony has a cook 
book entitled, “Ten Best Ways to Serve 
your Fellowman.’” 

—Mrs. Roy McBride 

Ensign School, Salt Lake City, Utah 


What's In A Name?: I remember 
when I was a student, one particularly 
fearsome surgeon greeted my arrival 
with “You sir—your name would be 
Argyll Robertson, would it not?” 1 
didn’t know what he was talking about 
until I opened a medical textbook. 
Argyll Robertson is “a small irregular 
pupil which reacts sluggishly.” 

—Richard Gordon, BBC broadcast 


Definition: An eight-year-old on prose 
and poetry: “There was a young man 
named Reeze, who went into a pond 
up to his ankle. That’s prose, but if the 
water had been a few inches higher, 
it would have been poetry.” 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


HOLIDAY PROGRAMS 


Fri., Dec. 13, 9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Date 
With the Angels: Vickie gets neighbor 
Mr. Finley a job as Santa Claus in a 
department store. 

Sun., Dec. 15, 12 noon (CBS-TV) Let’s 
Take a Trip: A special Christmas visit 
to Cora and Bil Baird’s puppet work- 
shop. 

3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Johns Hopkins 
File 7: Campus Christmas with faculty, 
students, and the Hopkins Glee Club. 

Mon., Dec. 16, 9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Voice 
of Firestone: Jerome Hines, guest. 

Thur., Dec. 19, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Circus 
Boy: “The Good Samaritan,” the story 
of a wealthy miser who persuades a 
town to ban the Circus and planned 
community parties for needy children. 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Pat Boone Show: 
Featuring the Texas Boys’ Choir. 

Fri., Dec. 20, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Adven- 
tures of Jim Bowie: In “The Mexican 
Adventure,” Bowie and Jean Lafitte 
attempt to rescue the American minis- 
ter who is a prisoner of General Santa 
Anna. They take refuge in an inn 
where a Mexican Christmas is being 


celebrated. 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Frank Sinatra 
Show: Bing Crosby and Frank sing 
holiday songs. 

Sun., Dec. 22, 5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Seven 
Lively Arts: The New York City Ballet 
in “The Nutcracker,” the Christmas 
ballet with music by Tchaikovsky, and 
new choreography for TV by George 
Balanchine. Heading the company will 
be Maria Tallchief as the Sugar-Plum 
Fairy and Andre Eglevsky. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS) A Christmas Carol: 
With Lionel Barrymore and Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke. 

Mon., Dec. 23, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
Amahl and the Night Visitors: The 
popular modern opera based on the 
Nativity legend, by Gian-Carlo Menotti. 

Tues., Dec. 24, 5:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mick- 
ey Mouse Club: “The Night Before 
Christmas,” a cartoon. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS) Sing with Bing: 
Crosby’s third annual program featur- 
ing remote pickups from home and 
abroad highlighting Holy Day celebra- 
tions. 

10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) West Point: 
“Christmas Present.” In the spirit of the 
season, a Plebe is helped to overcome 
his loneliness. 

11:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Christmas Eve 
Service: From Episcopal Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine. The Very Rev. 
James A. Pike. 

Wed., Dec. 25, 5:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mickey 
Mouse Club: “Angels in Pigtails,” the 
Oberkirchen Children’s Choir from 
Germany singing carols 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) 
“Dumbo.” 


RELIGIOUS PROGRAMS 
(The next listing of religious programs 
will be during the Easter season.) 
Sun., Dec. 15, 8:05 a.m. (NBC) 
Choirs of America. 
8:15 a.m. (NBC) Faith in Action. 
8:30 a.m. (NBC) Bible Study Hour. 


Disneyland: 


Great 


Dr. Donald Grey Barnhouse of Phila- 
delphia talking about Verse 11, Chap- 
ter 13 of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
concerning the second coming of Christ. 

9:15 a.m. (NBC) Art of Living: Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale. 

9:30 a.m. (NBC and ABC) 
Prophecy. 

9:30 a.m. (CBS) Church of the Air. 

10:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) Lamp Unto My 
Feet: Dr. Lyman Bryson. 

10:05 am. (NBC) National Radio 
Pulpit: Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, of Christ 
Church (Methodist) in New York City, 


Voice of 


The great Christmas classic Amahl 
and the Night Visitors will be shown 
Mon., Dec. 23, NBC-TV, 10 p.m. 


preaches on “God’s Providence.” Dec. 
22: “The Hopes of All the Years.” Dec 
29: “The World’s Redeemer.” 

(ABC) Message of Israel: Rabbi 
David Lefkowitz, Temple B'nai Zion, 
Shreveport, La., “Altitudes of the Soul.” 
Dec. 22: Rabbi Sidney Wolf, Temple 
Beth El, Corpus Christi, Tex.: “Our 
Common Heritage ... and Destiny.” 
Dec. 29: Rabbi Jerome Mark, Temple 
Sinai, Lake Charles, La.: “The Function 
of Religion.” 

(CBS) E. Power Biggs Program: Or- 
gan music 

10:30 am. (CBS-TV) Look Up and 
Live: Dramatization of religious truths. 

10:35 a.m. (ABC) Negro College 
Choirs: A special pre-Christmas show 
with the combined choirs of Atlanta 
Univ., Morehouse College, Spellman 
College. Dec. 22: Christmas program 
from Xavier Univ., New Orleans. 

11:35 a.m. (ABC) Christian in Action. 
Reverend Dominic Rover, O.P., of 
Catholic U. gives three talks on “How 
to Wait for Christ.” Dec. 15: “With Joy 
and Confidence.” Dec. 22: “Like Chil- 
dren.” Dec. 29: “The Fruit of Waiting— 
Christ Himself.” 

12:30 p.m. (NBC) The Eternal Light: 
Dramatization of Jewish truths. 

1:30 p.m. (NBC) The Lutheran Hour. 

1:35 p.m. (ABC) Pilgrimage: Dec. 15: 


15-T 


“Being Christian Where You Are.” 
Dec. 22: “The Christian Truth of Christ- 
mas.” Dec. 29: “Choosing a Life Work.” 
1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Frontiers of 
Faith: Drama with religious themes. 
2:30 p.m. (NBC) The Catholic Hour. 
(NBC-TV) Wisdom: The next two 
week’s interviews are with a distin- 
guished Jewish and Protestant theolo- 
gian. Dec. 15: Dr. Louis Finkelstein, 
Chancellor of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary. Discussion questions. 1. Do 
you agree with his philosophy of educa- 
tion—that one goes to the library for 
great books, to the classroom for great 
men? 2. What does he mean by Ameri- 
ca’s “spiritual resources”? 3. How does 
he apply the Golden Rule to politics? 
Explain how his philosophy would ap- 
ply to one specific problem in interna- 
tional politics and one national issue 
4. Does America show any signs of 
fulfilling her “role of prophecy” as 
described by Dr. Finkelstein? Dec. 22 
Dr. Paul Tillich, prominent theologian 
at the Union Theological Seminary 
1. What are the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the contrasting American 
and European attitudes toward tradi- 
tion? 2. Which of the two kinds of 
courage mentioned by him is greater? 
Why? 3. How does Dr. Tillich illustrate 
the interrelationship of politics, theol- 
ogy, art and literature? How does he 
distinguish Protestantism from other 
religions? 4. What does he mean by the 
“estrangement of man from himself”? 
3:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Dean Pike: The 
Episcopalian divine interviews thought- 
ful religious people from all walks of 
life. 
4:00 p.m. 
vival Hour. 
10:00 p.m. (NBC) Hour of Decision 
The Rev. Dr. Billy Graham. 


MUSIC, DRAMA, THE ARTS 

Thur., Dec. 12, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: A new Robert Alan Aurthur 
play, “The Thundering Wave,” about a 
long separated show business couple 
signed to star in a new play together. 

Sun., Dec. 15, 11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Cam- 
era Three: A two-part study of Dostoi- 
evski's “The Idiot.” 

3:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
Benny Goodman. Dec. 26: 
Lewis 

5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Seven Lively 
Arts: E. B. White’s “Here Is New York,” 
a filmed version. Dec. 29: “Hollywood 
Around the World.” 

(NBC-TV) Omnibus: “Boswell and 
Johnson,” which was originally sched- 
uled for Dec. 1. See study questions in 
Nov. 22 “Listenables and Lookables.” 

6:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: Maurice Evans stars in Shake- 
speare’s comedy of love and mistaken 
identities, “Twelfth Night.” For excel- 
lent background questions see Fred 
Kiley’s essay written expressly for Bill 
Nichol’s version of the play in the 
December “Public Arts” section of “The 
English Journal.” Another good essay, 
by Henry B. Maloney, appears in “The 
Humanities Today,” a regular monthly 
feature on the liberal arts and the mass 
media in “The Clearing House.” 

Fri., Dec. 20, 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Du Pont 
Show of the Month: Don Ameche stars 
as Harry Graves, the father of “Junior 
Miss,” in a 90-minute musical. 

.. Dec. 30, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) See It 
Now: “The Lady from Philadelphia— 
Marian Anderson’s Tour of the Far 
East.” 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Wed., Dec. 11, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Dis- 
neyland: “The Horse of the West,” a 
documented story of the origins of the 
versatile quarter horse 

Sat., Dec. 14, 11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Ruff and Reddy Show (Premiere): A 
cartoon series about a cat and a dog 

Sun., Dec. 15, 5:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell 
Science Series: Repeat of “Our Mr 
Sun.” 


(ABC) Old Fashioned Re- 


Look Here!: 
John L. 


National Radio and TV progroms by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





16-T 


Teleguide, 


High Adventure in the Arctic 


$ IENTISTS from all over the world 
are attracted to the poles during the 
International Geophysical Year (IGY). 
For there they will learn a great deal 
about the effects of the earth’s extremi 
ties on the rest of our planet. But you 
don’t need a hooded parka and an ic¢ 
ship to make your own exploration of 
the Arctic this year. You can follow in 
the footste ps of North Pole « xplorers by 
snuggling up, warm and dry, befor 
vour TV set on Dec. 23, CBS-TV, 10:00 
11:00 p.m EST 
[Thomas has scheduled the second of his 


That is when Lowell 


hour-long color films of his adventures 
into remote parts of the world, a record 
of his recent trip into the Arctic, 
by United Motors System and 
Delco-Remy Divisions of General Mo 


tors. By thorough preparation, thought 


spon 


sored 


ful viewing, and incisive discussion 
students may begin to understand what 
makes a primitive society tick. At the 
same time, the sharp contrast will help 


them appreciate their own way of life 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 


1. Locate the Arctic Circle on a map 
of North America. Find the North Pole, 
Greenland, the Aleutian Islands. On a 
map of Alaska, locate Anchorage, Mount 
McKinley, Fairbanks, Nome, Kotzebue, 
and Point Barrow. These are all places 
to be visited on your TV adventure. 

2. Discuss the Arctic region as the 

last American frontier. Why do the 
names of single men stand out in the 
history of the region? Be able to iden- 
tify some of these explorers who are 
prominent in the history of Arctic ex- 
plorations. Some will appear on the 
Lowell Thomas telecast: the late Peter 
Freuchen, Admiral Donald B. Mac 
Millan, Sir Hubert Wilkins. 
3. Briefly review the history of the 
Arctic region. Why should men want to 
be the first to reach the North Pole? 
Why were there disputes abvut the 
claims of the explorers? Clip stories 
from the newspapers for examples of 
similar disputes today. 

4. For what and at what 
times have white men been interested 
in the Arctic and in Alaska? List all the 
types and nationalities who have had an 
interest in this region. Would the Eski- 
mos form a favorable opinion of the 
white man from his contacts with these 
kinds of men? Why or why not? 

5. What part did Alaska, the Arctic 
Circle, and the Aleutians play in World 
War II? What part have they played in 


reasons 


the Cold War? In the 
Geophysical Year? (See special 
issues, Oct. 25, Senior Scholastic 
Scholastic, and World Week.) 
6. Investigate the climate of this 
Northern region. What are its far-reach 
ing effects on the Eskimo and the white 
man? How 
temperatures? 


International 
IGY 


, Junior 


can man survive such low 
Why is it cold at the 
Poles? Explain the peculiarities of light 
it the North Pole. 
the following affects the climate in the 
Arctic 


x Learn these 


Explain how each ot 
the sun, the wind, the sea 

new terms before the 
[V show: mukluk, tundra, kayak, cari 
What other unfamiliai 
you find in your research work in maga 


bou terms do 


zine and encyclopedia articles? 


AFTER THE TELFCAST 
1. Melville ]. Herskovits, a 


student 


of primitive peoples, has observed: “No 


where in the world, it can be said, is a 
finer adaptation of culture to habitat 
revealed than that of the Eskimos... .” 
From what you saw of Eskimo culture 
on the TV program, would you agree? 
Why or why not? 

2. What can we possibly learn about 
our own society from people so differ- 
ent from us? What Eskimo ways does 
the white man adopt when he is in the 
Arctic? Would these ways be accept- 
able in the United States? Did you no- 
tice any “barbaric” customs among the 
Eskimos? Did you see any reasons why 
the Eskimos may act in this way? 

3. One famous explorer, Knud Ras- 
mussen, quoted an old Eskimo on his 
society's opinion of white men: “It is 
generally believed by us Eskimos that 
white men have quite the same minds 
as small children. Therefore one should 
always give way to them.” Why might 
the Eskimo, observing the white man 
in the Arctic, feel this way? What seems 
to be the feeling between the Eskimos 
and the white men on “High Adven- 
ture with Lowell Thomas”? 

4. Did “High Adventure with Lowell 
Thomas” give you any clues about the 
family life of the Eskimo? What are the 
responsibilities of each member of the 
family? Why is this kind of division of 
labor and teamwork necessary? 

5. Technology has been defined very 
simply as “the stored knowledge of how 
to do things.” (From “Survival” in The 
Ways of Mankind, the extraordinary 
series of recordings available through 
the National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters, Urbana, Ill.) What things 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Lowell Thomas and ‘‘frogmen”’ 

exploring the Arctic wastes. 

did you see on the Lowell Thomas pro 

gram that make you think the Eskimos 

“stored knowledge 
that we term 
How does the Eskimo “stor 


edge of how to do things? In what ways 


have the ot how to 


do things technology 


his know] 
store similar knowledge in ow 


societv? W hy 


mu h 


do Wwe 
then, can our technology 
complicated? What 


limitations do Arctic conditions put on 


be so more 


oul technology or know-how? 

6. Does the Eskimo seem to have a 
highly developed art? What things in 
fluence the 


any evidence 


Eskimo’s art? Did you sec 
that the Eskimo 
some things just for the joy or beauty 


does 


connection 
between Eskimo art and the Eskimo’s 
daily life? 


7. Language 


of them? Did you see any 


is a wonderful window 
on a societys values and beliefs. The 
Eskimo language has many different 
words for snow, each one indicating dif.- 
ferences in its weight, consistency, etc 
Why their language have this 
peculiarity? Can you find similar in 
American English? What 
things do we prize that we distinguish 
language? (This 
comparison is well dramatized in “A 
Word in Your Ear,” another recording 
in The Ways of Mankind.) 

8. Why do we laugh at the “Whale 
Blubber and Hershey Bars” sign? List 
the things you had for dinner last night 
and try to find out their countries of 


does 
stances In 


as carefully in ow 


origin, 

9. What other signs of contact with 
white man’s culture did you see in “High 
Adventure with Lowell Thomas”? In 
what ways does that influence 
beneficial? Harmful? 

10. What is the most revealing mo 
ment in this Lowell Thomas adventure? 
Does the sense of adventure rely at all 


seem 


on staged suspense? If not, how do you 
explain the fascination of the program? 
If it does rely on staged suspense, do 
you feel this weakens the program? 

If you liked this program or if you 
learned a great deal for your class, you 
might your appreciation by 
writing a thank-you note to Lowell 
Thomas, c/o High Adventure, CBS 
TV, 485 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, N. Y. —Mary Hazarp 


express 





